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Blatt,  Paul  Andrew.  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  December  1993.  Fatigue  Crack 
Growth  Behavior  of  a  Titanium  Matrix  Composite  under  Thermomechanical 
Loading.  Major  Professor:  Dr.  A.F.  Grandt,  Jr. 

The  fatig-e  crack  growth  characteristics  of  a  4-ply,  unidirectional, 
titanium  matrix  composite,  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo,  subjected  to  thermo¬ 
mechanical  loading  was  investigated.  The  majority  of  work  conducted  for  this 
research  project  was  of  an  experimental  nature.  A  test  frame  was  assembled 
to  perform  the  f.,  iy-automated,  computer-controlled  thermomechanical  fatigue 
crack  growth  tests.  A  series  of  isothermal,  in-phase,  and  out-of-phase  crack 
growth  tests  v/ere  run.  The  test  temperatures  ranged  from  150  °C  to  538  ®C 
and  the  fastest  tnermal  frequency  was  0.0083  Hz.  The  baseline  isothermal 
and  TMF  data  suggested  that  the  time-at-temperature  and  the  maximum 
temperature  experienced  by  the  composite  significantly  influenced  the  fatigue 
crack  growth  rates.  Isothermal  conditions  produced  higher  crack  growth  rates 
than  either  in-p-ase  or  out-of-phase  conditions  for  equivalent  mechanical 
frequencies.  Peer  bridging  during  both  the  isothermal  and  TMF  tests  was 
limited  to  a  reg  sn  of  approximately  2-3  fibers  directly  behind  the  advancing 
crack  tip. 

A  linea'  summation  approach  was  developed  to  model  the  effect  of 
isothermal  anc  nermomechanical  cycling  on  the  crack  growth  rates  of  the 
SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2S--4Zr-2Mo  composite.  The  total  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  was 
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decomposed  into  cycle-dependent  and  time-dependent  components.  The 
model  was  able  to  correlate  all  the  baseline  fatigue  crack  growth  tests  as  well 
predict  the  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  of  a  test  which  began  under  isothermal 
conditions  and  ended  under  in-phase  conditions. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Metal  matrix  composite  (MMC)  materials  have  been  studied  for  over 
three  decades.  More  recently,  MMC  have  gained  attention  as  promising 
material  candidates  for  advanced  high  performance  aerospace  applications, 
like  the  Integrated  High  Performance  Turbine  Engine  Technology  Initiative 
(IHPTET)  and  the  National  Aero-Space  Plane  (NASP)  program.  The  IHPTET 
program  is  a  cooperative  effort  among  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  Army,  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA),  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA),  and  the  turbine  engine  industry  [1].  Its  goal  is  to 
double  turbine  propulsion  capability  by  the  year  2000  using  more  efficient 
combustion  and  hotter  flow  paths  [1,  2].  An  equally  ambitious  program  is 
NASP,  which  is  .ointly  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (Air  Force, 
DARPA,  and  Navy)  and  NASA.  The  goal  for  NASP  is  the  development  a 
hypersonic  vehicie  able  to  take  off  from  a  runway  and  achieve  earth  orbit  with  a 
single  stage,  air-b'eathing  propulsion  system  [1]. 

Both  IHPTET  and  NASP  require  the  development  of  high-temperature, 
lightweight  materals  in  either  a  monolithic  or  thin-sheet  composite  form. 
These  materiais  must  posses  good  high  temperature  strength  and  creep 
resistance  as  we :  as  sufficient  ductility,  fracture  toughness,  fatigue  behavior 
and  impact  res  stance  at  room  temperature  and,  for  hydrogen  fueled 
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hypersonic  venicies,  cryogenic  temperatures  [1].  For  example,  IHPTET 
requires  a  material  capable  of  withstanding  maximum  temperatures  of  about 
700  °C  (1292  =F),  while  maintaining  dimensional  stability  and  mechanical 
strength  [3,  4],  Only  a  few  monolithic  materials  (titanium  and  titanium 
aluminide  alloys)  are  practical  candidates;  however,  even  these  few  don’t  have 
sufficient  strength  and  stiffness  at  elevated  temperatures  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  either  IHPTET  or  NASP  [4].  Metal  matrix  composites,  however, 
using  titanium  alleys  reinforced  with  silicon  carbide  fibers  are  excellent  choices 
in  these  types  cf  applications  because  they  exhibit  high  modulus  and  high 
strength-to-weigh:  ratio  [3]. 

Althougr.  retal  matrix  composites  were  some  of  the  earliest  continuous 
fiber-reinforced  composites  studied,  their  use  as  production  components  has 
been  limited.  At  one  point  the  tubular  struts  on  the  United  States  space  shuttle 
were  the  only  production  continuous  fiber-reinforced  metal  matrix  composite 
components  in  service  [5].  Now  other  aerospace  structures  are  being 
considered  for  metal  matrix  composite  applications.  The  F-15  horizontal 
stabilator  torcue  box,  the  F/A-18  landing  gear  and  arresting  hook,  and 
components  cn  :ne  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter  (ATF)  are  all  structures  being 
designed  with  MMC  as  a  primary  material  [6]. 

One  of  :ne  'easons  that  metal  matrix  composite  materials  have  not  been 
more  widely  used  is  the  high  cost  of  fibers  and  fabrication.  Since  these 
materials  are  nrerently  strong,  cutting  and  drilling  of  these  systems  can  be 
very  expensive  <vhen  compared  to  traditional  metal  shop  operations  [6]. 
Although  MMC  nave  much  higher  stiffness  to  weight  ratios  than  conventional 
homogeneous  srjctural  metals  and  numerous  other  attractive  properties,  their 
cost  could  seidcn  be  justified.  Recently,  certain  research  and  development 
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projects,  however,  have  embraced  the  use  of  metal  matrix  composites  in  order 
to  complete  their  designed  mission,  accepting  along  the  way  the  elevated  cost. 

In  order  that  MMC  be  confidently  utilized  to  their  full  potential,  designers 
and  engineers  reed  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  their  behavioral 
characteristics.  To  accomplish  this,  experimental  data  and  theoretical  models 
must  be  generated  to  better  clarify  monotonic  strength,  fatigue  behavior, 
fracture  charactehstics,  environmental  stability  and  durability  of  metal  matrix 
composites.  A  difficulty  in  developing  general  models  for  all  metal  matrix 
systems  is  that  each  composite  system  can  be  significantly  different.  When 
different  fibers  are  used  with  the  identical  matrix,  strength  and  fatigue  behavior 
can  change  drarraiically.  Likewise,  as  the  matrix  alloy  material  is  altered  from 
system  to  sysien  (i.e.  titanium  matrix  versus  aluminum  matrix)  or  through 
variations  in  the  chemical  composition,  the  behavior  characteristics  will  change 
in  a  way  that  one  model  may  not  sufficiently  predict  the  correct  properties  for  all 
systems.  For  example,  aluminum  matrix  composites  strengthened  by  boron 
fibers  (B/AI)  deve  op  fatigue  cracks  first  in  the  matrix,  while  B/Ti  and  AI2O3/AI 
develop  fatigue  c’acks  in  the  fibers  first  indicating  that  each  system  has  a  lower 
fatigue  strength  ir  either  the  matrix  or  fiber  [7]. 

The  deve dpment  of  predictive  models  to  accurately  quantify  the  effect 
of  thermal  and  mechanical  loading  on  the  metal  matrix  composites  used  for  the 
IHPTET  and  NAS?  programs  is  mandatory.  These  applications  will  primarily 
use  titanium  m£:rix  composites  (TMC)  reinforced  with  continuous  silicon 
carbide  fibers  ;9.:.  SCS-6).  Most  early  fatigue  studies  (1960's)  of  metal  matrix 
composites,  ho'^ever,  dealt  with  filamentary  composites  reinforced  by  steel, 
tungsten,  ber>.:i_m,  or  molybdenum  wires,  with  the  matrix  materials  being 
Aluminum  alloys  =nd  sometimes  copper  or  silver  [8].  As  MMC  progressed  into 
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the  early  70’s,  the  combination  of  boron  fibers  with  a  6061  aluminum  matrix 
was  considered  to  be  the  most  advanced  MMC  [8].  During  the  80's  the 
systems  being  studied  ranged  from  titanium,  magnesium,  nickel  and  aluminum 
alloys  with  various  fiber  reinforcements  like  tungsten,  coated  boron,  alumina, 
silicon  carbide,  SCS-6,  and  Aramid  fibers  [8]. 

The  past  fatigue  studies  of  MMC,  regardless  of  the  system  investigated, 
discovered  that  there  are  four  primary  categories  of  failure  mechanisms:  (1) 
matrix  dominated.  (2)  fiber  dominated,  (3)  self-similar  damage  growth,  and  (4) 
fiber/matrix  interracial  failure  [9, 1 0].  A  great  deal  of  the  MMC  fatigue  data  base 
has  been  generated  using  the  stress-life  approach.  This  approach  applies 
some  repetitive  stress  to  an  initially  undamaged  specimen  until  failure  (usually 
fracture)  occurs.  The  stress-life  technique  yields  useful  information  about  the 
fatigue  strength  cf  a  given  material  system,  but  produces  limited  data  about 
fatigue  crack  growth  behavior.  The  damage  tolerant  design  concept  used  for 
military  flight  vehicles  requires  an  accurate  prediction  of  crack  growth  to 
determine  service  life  and  inspection  intervals  on  both  airframe  and  engine 
structural  comoorents  [11]. 

In  order  tc  confidently  predict  the  service  life  of  aircraft  components 
made  of  meta:  nrstrix  composites,  research  efforts  have  recently  concentrated 
on  establishing  a  data  base  and  models  dealing  with  both  stress-life  behavior 
and  fatigue  crack  growth.  For  the  high  temperature  applications,  IHPTET  and 
NASP,  most  fatigue  tests  are  conducted  on  titanium  matrix  composites  at  an 
elevated  consta-:  temperature  with  a  cyclic  applied  stress  [7,  12-14].  The 
majority  of  the  c=:a  are  generated  with  smooth  specimens  using  the  stress-life 
technique:  that  s,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  crack  growth  characteristics 
during  the  tes-..  Jmited  data  on  crack  growth  behavior  are  slowly  becoming 
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available,  but  most  of  it  is  at  either  room  temperature  or  elevated  isothermal 
conditions. 

There  ;s,  however,  a  need  to  determine  fatigue  crack  growth 
characteristics  under  thermomechanical  loading.  Thermomechanical  fatigue 
(TMF)  is  definec  as  a  cyclic  change  in  temperature  and  applied  load,  not 
necessarily  with  the  same  frequency  or  period.  Consequently,  if  the  load  and 
temperature  reacn  their  minimum  and  maximum  at  the  same  time,  the  cycle  is 
defined  as  in-phase;  if,  however,  the  maximum  load  occurs  at  the  minimum 
temperature  and  vice  versa,  the  cycle  is  defined  as  out-of-phase. 
Thermomechanicai  loading  is  common  in  engine  applications  and  in  some 
advanced  supersonic  airframe  designs;  severe  temperature  excursions 
coupled  with  cycic  mechanical  loading  are  experienced  during  each  flight. 

A  key  problem  with  analyzing  fatigue  damage  and  fracture  in 
composites  in  general,  is  determining  the  crack  driving  force  during  crack 
propagation.  With  monolithic  metallic  materials,  linear  elastic  fracture 
mechanics  (LEFht)  can  often  be  successfully  applied  to  predict  crack  tip  stress 
intensity  factors  and,  in  turn,  predict  the  crack  growth  rate  for  various  loading 
conditions.  For  composite  materials,  and  more  specifically  metal  matrix 
composites,  sorre  questions  arise  as  to  whether  LEFM  is  a  valid  approach. 
For  some  MMC,  :.ne  lack  of  a  dominant  crack,  crack  branching,  crack  bridging, 
fiber  fracture  anc  nterface  decohesion  [8]  make  the  correlation  of  crack  growth 
rates  with  the  stress  intensity  range,  AK,  suspect.  A  better  understanding  of  the 
damage  mechar.sms  under  cyclic  loading,  both  mechanical  and  thermal,  must 
be  reached  be'“C'r  life  prediction  for  MMC  structures  is  reliable. 

This  dissr'tation  investigates  the  thermomechanicai  fatigue  crack 
growth  charac:e"stics  of  titanium  matrix  composites.  The  primary  material 
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used  for  this  study  is  Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  reinforced  with  silicon  carbide  fibers 
(SCS-6).  Unidirectional  material,  [0]4,  is  investigated  under  isothermal  and  in- 
phase  and  out-of-phase  TMF  conditions.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  two  fold: 
(1)  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  (e.g.,  environmental 
attack,  fiber  bridging,  etc.)  that  affect  the  fatigue  crack  growth  behavior  of  SCS- 
6/Ti-6242  under  isothermal  and  TMF  conditions  and  (2)  to  develop  a  model  to 
predict  crack  growth  rates  under  TMF  conditions  using  only  isothermal  fatigue 
crack  growth  data. 
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CHAPTER  2 
BACKGROUND 


This  section  represents  a  compilation  of  background  information 
necessary  to  cescribe  the  basic  work  completed  for  this  research  project. 

2.1  Definition  of  "arms 

There  are  several  terms  that  will  be  used  throughout  the  remainder  of 
this  thesis  that  ivarrant  a  brief  description  now  to  avoid  later  confusion. 
Although  this  secrion  will  cover  most  specialized  terms,  it  is  not  an  exhaustive 
list,  and  deschprons  of  other  items  will  be  presented  later  in  the  thesis  to 
maintain  continui^. 

2.1.1  Therma;  £~d  Mechanical  Cycling  Terminology 

For  therromechanical  cycling,  both  load  and  temperature  vary 
cyclically,  usuaiK  with  the  same  period.  That  is,  the  time  needed  to  complete 
one  thermal  cycie  is  the  same  needed  to  complete  a  mechanical  cycle.  Since 
thermomechanical  fatigue  tests  for  this  study  are  run  on  standard  servo- 
hydraulic  closec-ioop  test  frames,  mechanical  loads  can  be  applied  very 
quickly.  The  rine,  however,  required  to  heat  and  cool  a  specimen  in  a 
controlled  mcoe  :.e.,  triangular  waveform)  takes  considerably  longer;  hence. 
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the  test  frequency  or  cycles  completed  per  second  is  limited  to  the  temperature 
cycle  frequency. 

Another  key  feature  of  the  thermomechanical  cycle  is  the  phase  angle 
(<())  between  tr.e  ;:ad  and  temperature.  The  phase  angle  represents  the  shift  in 
time  between  a  rmimum  or  maximum  peak  of  temperature  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  load  (see  Fg.  2.1).  For  this  study  the  load  is  considered  to  lead 
temperature  by  some  angle  Typically,  a  cycle  in  which  the 
minimum/maxir jm  load  and  minimum/maximum  temperature  occur 
simultaneously  is  referred  to  as  in-phase.  The  cycle  where  the  peak  events  do 
not  occur  togeihs'  is  referred  to  as  out-of-phase.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the 
term  out-of-phase  in  this  thesis  refers  to  the  case  of  <])  =  180'^.  More  specifically, 
the  maximum  loan  occurs  when  the  temperature  is  a  minimum  and  vice  versa. 

Hold  times  (load-dwell)  are  often  incorporated  into  thermomechanical 
cycling.  The  h:id  portion  of  the  cycle  usually  takes  place  at  maximum 
temperature  to  ssses  the  contribution  to  damage  from  sustained  loading  at 
elevated  temoeatures.  No  hold  times  are  incorporated  into  the  tests 
performed  for  th:s  current  study.  Isothermal  fatigue  tests  are  accomplished  by 
holding  the  teroerature  constant  and  applying  only  mechanical  loading, 
allowing  assessment  of  the  fatigue  process  as  a  function  of  temperature. 
Ultimately,  it  wculd  be  preferred  if  the  thermomechanical  response  of  a 
material  system  :ould  be  predicted  based  on  the  data  from  isothermal  tests 
alone.  By  doin:  so,  fewer  thermomechanical  tests  could  be  run,  and  the 
necessary  data  :ould  be  obtained  from  the  faster  (higher  frequency)  and  less 
complicated  (sxpsri mentally)  isothermal  fatigue  tests. 
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2.1.2  Crack  G  n3v»”h  Rate  Terminology 

Crack  growth  rates  are  often  correlated  with  the  stress  intensity  factor 
range  appliec  to  a  test  specimen.  This  functional  relationship  is  commonly 
illustrated  on  a  log-log  plot  of  crack  growth  rate,  da/dN,  versus  the  cyclic  stress 
intensity  facte-,  aK,  as  shown  in  Figure  2.2.  Note  the  three  distinct  regions  of 
the  curve:  Regio“  I  is  threshold  portion;  Region  11  is  the  stable  growth  (Paris 
Law)  regime:  anc  Region  III  is  the  critical  crack  growth  area.  The  crack  growth 
rates  observed  this  current  study  are  for  the  most  part  contained  in  the 
Region  II  or  stabie  growth  region. 

There  are  several  relationships  that  have  been  developed  to  describe 
da/dN  as  a  funcron  of  AK.  The  familiar  Paris  Law  [15]  is  a  power  law  that 
describes  the  linear  portion  or  Region  II  as  follows: 

Wo 

^  =  C(AKr  (2.1) 

The  coefficient,  C  and  the  exponent,  n,  are  material  constants  that  are  typically 
determined  emprcally.  A  multitude  of  crack  growth  relationships  are  available 
to  account  for  mean  load  or  load  ratio,  R,  effects.  One  model  that  is  commonly 
used  to  describe  :he  effect  of  R  is  known  as  the  Forman  equation  [1 6]  and  is 
given  by: 


da  C(AKr 

dN  (1-R)(K,-K^^) 


(2.2) 


Here,  Kmax  'S  "he  maximum  stress  intensity  of  the  fatigue  cycle,  Kc  is  the  critical 
stress  intensity  -acture  toughness),  and  C,  and  n  are  material  constants. 
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Other  crack  growth  relationships  have  been  developed  to  model  all  three  crack 
growth  regions  of  a  da/dN  vs.  AK  curve.  Two  common  models  developed  by 
Pratt  and  Whitney  [17]  and  General  Electric  [18]  are  represented  by  hyperbolic 
sine  and  sigmodial  functions,  respectively. 

Pratt  and  Whitney  [17]  established  the  following  relationship: 

log( =  C,  sinh[C2  (log  AK  +  CsjJ  +  C^  (2.3) 

VdNj 


where  Ci  and  C2  scale  the  x  and  y  axes  and  C3  and  C4  define  the  inflection 
point  in  the  curve.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  Ci  is  a  material  constant,  C2, 
C3,  and  C4  can  be  expressed  as  functions  of  temperature,  frequency,  hold¬ 
time,  and  load  ratio  [19,  20]. 

General  Electric  [18]  developed  the  sigmodial  crack  growth  model  that  is 
given  by: 


—  =  exp(B) 
dN 


'  AK  ^ 


In 


I'  AK 


-lO 


AK 


(2.4) 


The  parameters  B,  C,  Q,  and  D  determine  the  shape  of  the  curve  and  in 
general  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  temperature,  frequency,  and  load  ratio 
[21].  Also,  AKth  and  AKc  are  constants  which  specify  the  threshold  stress 
intensity  range  and  critical  stress  intensity  range,  respectively.  There  are  two 
primary  advantages  of  the  sigmodial  model  (Eq.  2.4)  as  compared  to  the  sinh 
model  (Eq.  2.3).  First,  regions  I  and  HI  need  not  be  symmetric  since  those 
regions  are  defined  independently  in  Eq.  2.4,  and  second,  AKth  and  AKc  are 
defined  explicitly  :n  the  sigmodial  model  [22]. 
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2.1.3  Composite  Material  Fabrication  Techniques 

There  are  at  least  three  methods  by  which  titanium  matrix  composites 
can  be  fabricated.  These  techniques  include  powder  cloth  processing,  foil- 
fiber-foil  (F-F-F)  and  thermal  spraying  (induction  plasma  spray  deposition)  [23]. 
Powder  cloth  processing  has  been  used  successfully  to  fabricate  SiC/Ti-24AI- 
1 1  Nb.  In  this  process,  powder  cloths  are  stacked  in  alternating  layers  with  fiber 
mats.  Then  the  composite  panel  is  consolidated  in  a  vacuum  hot  press  (VHP). 
Because  of  problems  with  binder  materials  and  scaling  the  composite  plates  to 
production  sizes,  the  powder  cloth  process  is  not  as  widely  used  as  the  other 
two  methods. 

As  the  name  foil-fiber-foil  suggests,  fiber  mats  are  alternated  with 
layers  of  thin  foils  of  matrix  material.  The  consolidation  of  the  composite  is 
achieved  by  hot  isostatic  pressing  (HIP'ing)  or  vacuum  hot  pressing  [23].  A  key 
advantage  to  this  method  is  that  the  matrix  is  fully  densified,  without  the  organic 
binders  used  in  the  powder  cloth  process.  This  technique  is  not  without  its 
disadvantages:  such  as  the  high  cost  of  the  matrix  foil;  difficulty  of  processing 
by  standard  wrought  methods;  and  the  excessive  waste  of  the  starting  ingot 
material. 

Induction  plasma  spray  deposition  (IPD)  is  also  being  developed  as  a 
viable  technique  to  fabricate  titanium  matrix  composite  (TMC)  [24].  The 
titanium  matrix  composite  used  for  this  current  study  was  fabricated  using  the 
IPD  technique.  Molten  droplets  of  the  matrix  material  are  applied  to  a  single 
layer  of  SiC  fiber  that  is  wound  around  a  drum.  The  resulting  monotapes  are 
then  cut  to  size,  stacked  and  consolidated  by  VHP  or  HIP'ing.  This  fabrication 
technique  usually  produces  composite  with  more  evenly  spaced  fibers  and  is  a 
good  choice  for  scaled-up  production  since  no  organic  binders  are  needed. 
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Induction  plasma  spray,  however,  can  damage  (break)  fibers  during  spraying 
and/or  consolidation  as  well  as  detach  the  outer  carbon  coating  on  the  SiC 
fiber. 

While  a  recent  General  Electric  study  [25]  has  shown  that  material 
property  data  have  less  scatter  when  generated  from  F-F-F  fabricated 
composites  compared  to  I  PD  fabricated  composites,  the  results  of  the  IPD 
material  used  in  this  study  showed  little  scatter  for  replicate  tests.  The  reported 
scatter  may  be  attributed  to  only  partial  densification  (erratic  porosity)  of  the 
matrix  during  the  consolidation  process  of  the  IPD  material.  Recall,  the  fiber- 
foil-fiber  fabrication  technique  begins  with  fully  densified  foil  sheets  prior  to  the 
consolidation  process. 

2.1.4  Coefficient  of  Thermal  Expansion 

Most  engineering  materials  have  an  associated  coefficient  of  thermal 
expansion  (CTE).  The  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  is  a  measure  of  strain 
that  accompanies  a  unit  change  in  material  temperature.  Typically,  the  CTE  is 
a  positive  quantity:  that  is,  for  a  unit  increase  in  material  temperature  the 
material  will  expand  some  finite  amount.  Consequently,  for  composite 
materials  the  CTE  can  be  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  at  the  same  time  most 
damaging  features  of  the  laminate. 

For  titanium  matrix  composites  reinforced  with  continuous  SiC  fibers,  the 
CTE  for  the  matrix  (~10  x  10*®/°C)  is  typically  twice  as  high  as  the  CTE  for  the 
fiber  (~4.9  x  10'=  “=0.  During  consolidation  the  matrix  and  fiber  are  subjected 
to  high  temperatures  and  pressures.  At  the  maximum  processing  temperature 
the  fiber  and  ma:rix  are  pressed  together  into  a  stress-free  condition.  Upon 
cool  down  the  marrix  tends  to  contract  more  than  the  fiber  because  of  the  CTE 
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mismatch  between  the  fiber  and  matrix.  This  contraction  of  matrix  around  the 
fiber  leads  to  a  state  of  radial  compression  and  circumferential  and  axial 
tension  in  the  matrix  areas  adjacent  to  the  fiber  [23].  The  radial  compressive 
stress  of  the  matrix  around  the  fiber  is  the  primary  feature  that  binds  the  matrix 
and  fiber  together.  It  is  thought  that  chemical  binding  in  this  class  of  TMC  is 
negligible  in  comparison  to  the  mechanical  binding. 

This  tri-axial  state  of  stress,  however,  leads  to  property  degradation 
under  certain  loading  conditions.  Moreover,  thermomechanical  loading  of  a 
composite  produces  both  mechanical  and  thermal  cyclic  loads,  and  depending 
on  the  phase  between  the  mechanical  and  thermal  loading,  can  lead  to 
excessive  stress  ranges  in  the  matrix  and/or  the  fiber.  For  monolithic  materials, 
a  thermomechanical  load  would  merely  produce  a  linear  summation  of  the 
mechanical  and  thermal  strains  (or  stresses)  for  the  entire  material  with  no 
non-uniformities  throughout  the  material.  Thermal  residual  stresses  resulting 
from  the  composite  fabrication  can  be  lowered  by  reducing  the  consolidation 
temperature,  using  a  compliant  layer  between  the  foil  and  fiber,  or  using 
diffusion  barriers  that  limit  the  fiber/matrix  reaction  [23]. 

2.2  Crack  Bridoi’^a 

Damage  tolerance  characteristics  of  titanium  matrix  composites  are  a 
pivotal  issue  in  their  potential  success  in  aerospace  applications.  The  crack 
bridging  phenomenon  can  dramatically  affect  the  fracture  toughness  of 
ceramic  or  metal  matrix  composite  material  systems.  Crack  bridging  refers  to 
the  condition  established  when  an  advancing  matrix  crack  leaves  in  its  wake 
unbroken  fibers  that  bridge  (hence  the  name)  the  two  opposing  crack  surfaces. 
Examples  of  an  w.nbridged  and  bridged  continuous-fiber  reinforced  composite 
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are  shown  in  Figures  2.3  and  2.4,  respectively.  The  extent  of  the  crack 
bridging  wake  is  a  function  of  the  fiber  and  matrix  material  properties  and,  to  a 
larger  degree,  the  fiber/matrix  interfacial  strength. 

Metal  matrix  composites  with  strong  interfaces  and  weak  fibers  are,  in 
general,  prone  to  crack  growth  dominated  by  fiber  and  matrix  fracture.  This 
case  is  usually  typified  by  no  fiber  bridging  and  a  greater  possibility  of  multiple 
damage  sites.  Conversely,  MMC  with  weak  interfaces  and  strong  fibers  are 
likely  to  have  crack  branching  at  the  fiber/matrix  interface.  That  is,  a  crack 
advancing  perpendicular  to  the  loading  direction  may,  upon  reaching  the 
fiber/matrix  interface,  proceed  to  extend  along  the  interface  parallel  to  the 
loading  direction.  Crack  bridging,  however,  tends  to  occur  in  MMC  with  strong 
fibers,  a  weak  interface  and  compressive  residual  stresses  at  the  fiber/matrix 
interface  [8]. 

Damage  tolerance  of  a  composite  material  system  is  directly  related  to 
the  interfacial  characteristics.  Low  toughness  composites  (brittle  matrices) 
have  interfaces  of  low  shear  strength,  while  high  toughness  composites 
require  a  much  greater  interfacial  strength.  A  damage  tolerance  map  was 
compiled  by  Chan  and  Davidson  (see  Fig.  2.5)  [8].  The  trends  of  the  map  best 
represent  those  of  a  composite  with  a  notch  experiencing  tension-tension 
cyclic  loading.  The  damage  map  is  divided  into  5  separate  regions,  labeled  I- 
V.  In  region  I.  fracture  along  the  interface  is  dominant,  i.e.,  transverse 
properties  are  poor.  Region  II,  however,  is  considered  the  optimum  region  for 
damage  tolerance;  in  this  region,  the  combination  of  matrix  toughness  and 
interfacial  strength  yields  composites  with  fiber  bridging,  the  principal 
mechanism  for  imparting  damage  tolerance  [8].  A  more  detailed  discussion  of 
the  fiber  bridging  phenomenon  is  found  in  Ref.  [26].  If  the  interfacial  shear 
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strength  is  high  (Region  III),  however,  little  crack  bridging  occurs,  and  the 
composite's  fracture  behavior  is  similar  to  that  of  the  matrix.  Virtually  no 
debonding  occurs  in  the  presence  of  very  strong  interfaces  (Region  IV),  where 
interfacial  fracture  is  best  described  by  a  stress  intensity  factor  for  a  crack  along 
the  interface.  Region  V  describes  fracture  of  particulate  composites;  cracks 
avoid  growing  in  the  interface,  and  matrix  toughness  dominates  the  composite. 

Fatigue  resistance  in  metal  matrix  composites  in  conjunction  with 
damage  tolerance  is  also  important.  The  effects  of  the  fiber’s  mechanical 
properties,  the  fiber/matrix  interface  strength,  and  the  crack  bridging 
phenomenon  on  fatigue  crack  growth  rates  [8]  are  summarized  in  Figure  2.6 
(a),  (b),  and  (c),  respectively.  This  figure  reiterates  that  optimizing  the  damage 
tolerance  characteristics  of  a  composite  requires  tailoring  the  properties  of  the 
fiber,  the  matrix,  and  the  interface. 

For  monolithic,  metallic  materials  that  behave  in  a  Hookean  manner  the 
fatigue  crack  propagation  and  the  fracture  behavior  are  most  commonly 
evaluated  using  linear-elastic  fracture  mechanics  (LEFM).  Typically,  the  crack 
driving  force  is  associated  with  a  stress  intensity  factor  range  (AK)  that  can,  in 
turn,  be  related  to  the  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  (see  Sec.  2.1 .2).  The  stress 
intensity  factor  (SIF)  is  a  function  of  the  applied  stress,  crack  length  and  the 
specimen  geometry.  Linear  elastic  fracture  mechanics  also  provides  the 
relation  between  crack  surface  displacement  and  SIF  for  a  given  set  of 
conditions,  so  that  the  crack  length  can  be  computed  from  the  crack-mouth 
opening  displacement  (CMOD). 

Experimentally,  the  crack  length  at  any  given  time  can  be  computed 
using  the  materiai’s  compliance,  for  instance,  from  the  crack-mouth  opening 
displacement  measured  by  some  calibrated  clip  gage,  extensometer,  or  strain 
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gage  arrangement.  This  information  is  useful  for  automated  testing  systems 
that  require  knowledge  of  the  crack  length  at  all  times  in  order  to  properly  apply 
load  so  that  a  given  AKappiied  can  be  maintained.  The  compliance  technique 
often  used  to  measure  crack  length  in  monolithic  material  systems  is  reliable, 
but  assumes  that  crack  surfaces  are  separated  up  to  the  crack  tip.  That  is, 
there  are  no  bridging  ligaments  that  would  tend  to  hold  the  crack  shut  and 
thereby  reduce  the  CMOD  and  the  resulting  stress  intensity  factor. 

Although  crack  bridging  is  common  in  the  titanium  matrix  composites, 
like  those  used  in  the  current  study,  crack  tip  shielding  or  bridging  in  SiC- 
reinforced  aluminum-alloy  composites  also  occurs.  Crack  bridging  has  been 
studied  in  aluminum-alloy  laminates  reinforced  with  epoxy-resin  sheets 
impregnated  with  unidirectional  Aramid  fibers  (ARALL®  Laminates)  [27]  and 
with  silicon  carbide  particulates  [28].  The  ARALL  composite  system  has 
superior  crack  growth  properties  which  are  a  result  of  the  extensive  crack 
bridging  that  occurs  in  the  wake  of  the  crack.  In  fact,  the  fiber/epoxy  interfaces 
are  weak  enough  to  permit  controlled  delamination  which  leads  to  the  bridging 
of  unbroken  fibers  across  the  crack  [27]. 

2.3  Modeling  of  T'nermomechanical  Fatigue  Crack  Growth 

The  study  of  thermomechanical  fatigue  crack  growth  has  generally  been 
limited  to  monolithic  materials,  and  the  author  is  unaware  of  TMF  crack  growth 
results  for  meta:  matrix  composites  in  the  open  literature.  This  section 
discusses  some  of  the  modeling  efforts  used  to  predict  TMF  crack  growth  in 
monolithic  nickei  based  superalloys  and  titanium-aluminde  alloys.  While  many 
different  modeling  approaches  are  available,  the  following  section  focuses  on 
the  linear  summa:;on  type  used  for  the  current  study. 
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Simply  put,  the  linear  summation  approach  represents  the  total  fatigue 
crack  growth  per  cycle  as  a  combination  of  the  cycle-dependent  and  time- 
dependent  phenomena.  The  Heil-Nicholas-Haritos  Model  (HNH)  [11,  29] 
proposed  a  linear  cumulative-damage  model  for  TMF  crack  growth  rates  in 
Inconel  718  based  on  isothermal  crack  growth  data  in  the  following  way: 


da 

_ 

da 

“f” 

dN 

toted  dN 

cyde- dependent 

time-dependent 

where  a  and  N  are  crack  length  and  number  of  cycles,  respectively. 

The  cycle-dependent  contribution  in  Eq.  2.5  was  determined  from  low 
temperature  and/or  high  frequency  crack  growth  test  data,  and  was  assumed  to 
be  independent  of  temperature  and  frequency.  The  time-dependent  term, 
however,  was  assumed  to  be  affected  by  temperature  and  frequency  based  on 
the  experimental  results  and  model  presented  by  Nicholas,  et  al  [30]  who 
investigated  the  creep/fatigue  interactions  in  Inconel  718.  Furthermore,  the 
time-dependent  term  was  calculated  by  integrating  the  sustained-load  crack 
growth  rate  over  only  the  loading  portion  of  the  cycle. 

The  HNH  model  was  able  to  predict  isothermal  and  non-isothermal 
fatigue  crack  growth  rates  for  a  variety  of  conditions  within  a  factor  of  two.  The 
Inconel  718  was  cycled  in  a  triangular  waveform  at  0.01  Hz  between  427  and 
649  °C.  The  model,  however,  was  unable  to  successfully  predict  crack  growth 
rates  for  the  270=  out-of-phase  data.  To  properly  predict  the  270°  test  data,  the 
integration  scheme  was  modified  such  that  when  the  da/dt  term  (part  of  the 
time-dependent  component  in  Eq.  2.5)  from  the  sustained-load  data  decreased 
during  a  cycle  the  numerical  integration  was  terminated. 
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Mall,  et  al  [31]  proposed  a  similar  linear  summation  model  to  predict 
crack  growth  in  a  titanium-aluminide  alloy  under  sustained  load  and  sustained 
load  with  superimposed  fatigue  cycles  at  700  °C,  750  °C,  and  800  °C.  In  the 
study,  the  total  crack  growth  rate  of  Ti-24AI-1 1  Nb  was  successfully  modeled 
based  on  a  summation  of  cyclic  damage  due  to  fatigue  cycles  and  due  to  creep 
(sustained  load).  The  total  crack  growth  rate,  written  in  terms  of  crack 
extension  per  unit  time,  is  given  by 
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(2.6) 


where  f  is  frequency,  T  is  total  cycle  time  and  Th  is  the  duration  of  the  hold  time. 
The  predictions  based  on  Eq.  2.6  correctly  yielded  the  trends  of  the  data,  but 
did  not  capture  the  interactive  damage  occurring  between  fatigue  cycling 
(crack  sharpening)  and  hold  times  (crack  tip  blunting)  at  lower  cycle  times. 
Unlike  the  observations  made  in  nickel-base  superalloys  [11],  a  hold  time  in 
titanium-aluminides  appears  to  retard  the  fatigue  contribution  of  the  creep- 
fatigue  cycle,  and  pure  mechanical  fatigue  tends  to  accelerate  the  contribution 
of  the  creep  portion  of  the  cycle.  By  adding  an  interactive  term,  the  crack 
growth  predictions  were  significantly  improved.  Equation  2.6  was  then 
modified  as  follows: 
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where  Fi(Th)  is  the  correction  factor  to  account  for  retardation  of  fatigue  crack 
growth  which  develops  during  the  hold  time  and  F2(Th)  is  the  correction  factor 
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to  account  for  acceleration  of  the  creep  crack  growth  due  to  crack  sharpening 
by  the  fatigue  cycle.  Mall,  et  al  [31]  assumed  the  following  expressions  for 
Fi(Th)  and  F2(Th) 


F,  =exp(-aT„) 

F2  =1 +P  exp( -aT^)  (2.8) 

Here  a  and  p  are  empirical  constants  determined  from  the  experimental  data. 

In  a  follow-on  study,  Nicholas  and  Mall  [32]  attempted  to  extend  the 
model  presented  in  [31].  Their  model  had  three  terms:  one  for  purely  cyclic 
fatigue:  one  for  environmentally  enhanced  fatigue;  and  one  for  sustained  load 
growth.  They  also  included  an  interactive  term  as  Mall,  et  al  [31]  did.  Thus, 
their  model  looked  like  the  following: 
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Here  y  is  an  empirical  constant  and  Fi(Th)  is  defined  by 


Fi  =(1  +  THr  (2.10) 

and  F2(Th)  is  again  defined  by  Eq.  2.8.  The  model  captures  several  features  of 
fatigue  crack  growth  in  titanium-aluminide  alloys.  For  instance,  hold  times  tend 
to  blunt  the  crack  tip,  reducing  the  crack  growth  rate,  while  environmental 
exposure  over  time  accelerates  crack  growth.  A  unique  feature  of  this  model  is 
its  ability  to  predict  a  decrease  in  growth  rate  due  to  the  addition  of  hold  times. 
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This  is  not  the  case  with  other  linear  summation  models  no  matter  what 
correlating  parameter  is  used. 

The  most  recent  model  to  predict  fatigue  crack  growth  behavior  under 
elevated  temperature  as  well  as  TMF  conditions  in  Ti-24AI-11Nb  was  by 
Pernot  [22]  and  Pernot,  et  al  [33].  While  other  linear  summation  models  [31, 
32]  used  retardation  coefficients  to  account  for  crack-tip  blunting,  these 
retardation  coefficients  are  limited  to  a  particular  temperature.  The  model 
proposed  by  Pernot  [22]  incorporates  retardation  coefficients  that  vary 
continuously  during  a  TMF  cycle,  resulting  in  effective  cycle-dependent  and 
time-dependent  contributions.  This  model  has  the  form; 
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dNlrot 


Pit) 


dt)^r 


(2.11) 


where  tui  equals  the  uploading  time,  tpd  equals  the  sum  of  tui  and  thid  (thid  = 
time  the  load  is  held  at  Pmax).  P(t)  is  the  retardation  coefficient,  x  is  the  cycle 
period  (da/dN)ur  cd  is  the  unretarded  cycle-dependent  crack  growth  rate  and 
(da/dt)ur  td  is  the  unretarded  time-dependent  crack  growth.  Since  the 
retardation  coefficient  P(t)  is  a  continually  changing  function,  it  topk  the 
following  form: 

=  +  (2.12) 
dt 

The  dp/dt  term  is  expressed  as  the  combination  of  an  increasing  (crack-tip 
sharpening)  tern  and  a  decreasing  (crack-tip  blunting)  term.  These 
components  were  assumed  to  have  the  form: 
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where  Ci  is  a  polynomial  function  of  frequency,  C2  is  a  polynomial  function  of 
temperature,  P  is  the  instantaneous  load,  Pmax  is  the  maximum  load  during  the 
cycle  and  po  is  the  value  of  p  during  steady-state  sustained-load  crack  growth. 
Predictions  of  test  data  over  a  wide  range  of  test  conditions  correlated  well. 
Test  conditions  included  isothermal  crack  growth  (T  =  649  °C)  for  0.01,  0.1  and 
5.0  Hz,  isothermal  crack  growth  at  315°C,  482°C,  and  649°C  at  0.01  Hz,  in- 
phase  and  out-of-phase  tests  at  0.01  Hz,  and  tests  with  hold  times  at  various 
times  in  the  cyde. 

2.4  Historical  Development  of  Monolithic  Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo 

The  gas  turbine  industry  has  used  Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  (Ti-6242)  as  the 
workhorse  elevated-temperature  titanium  alloy  for  over  a  decade  [34].  The 
maximum  use  temperature  of  TI-6242  is  approximately  540  °C  (1000  ®F),  but  is 
generally  limited  to  510  °C  (950  ®F)  [34,  35].  The  overall  success  of  this 
titanium  alloy  car*  be  attributed  to  its  excellent  creep  resistance,  high  strength, 
and  its  post-creeo  stability. 

The  initial  development  of  high  temperature  titanium  alloys  dates  back 
to  the  mid-1950’s.  The  first  titanium  alloy  to  be  commercially  available  for  high 
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temperature  applications  was  Ti-6AI-4V.  It  had  by  today’s  standards  a  meager 
maximum  use  temperature  of  only  350  (660  °F)  [34].  During  the  early 

1960’s,  however,  Ti-7AI-4Mo  and  Ti-8AI-1  Mo-1  V  were  introduced  with  a 
maximum  use  temperature  of  roughly  400  °C  (750  ®F).  Even  these  newly 
developed  alloys  suffered  from  embrittlement  after  sustained  exposures  to 
elevated  temperatures.  Continuing  alloy  research  in  the  mid-1960's  produced 
Ti-679  (Ti-11Sn-5Zr-1Mo-2.5AI-0.2Si)  and  Ti-6242  (Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo)  with 
maximum  use  temperatures  of  480  °C  (900  °F)  and  510  °C  (950  ®F), 
respectively.  It  was  not  until  the  early  1970’s  that  an  additional  0.1%  of  silicon 
was  added  to  Ti-6242  to  extend  its  temperature  range  to  540  °C  (1000  ®F). 
Note  that  when  the  additional  silicon  was  added  the  trade  name  was  changed 
to  Ti-6242-Si.  Since  the  silicon  is  now  assumed  to  be  present  in  all 
commercially  produced  Ti-6242,  however,  the  alloy  is  now  commonly  referred 
to  as  just  Ti-6242  -  dropping  the  Si  suffix. 
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Figure  2.3  Illustration  of  simultaneous  fiber  and  matrix  crack  growth. 


Figure  2.4  Illustration  of  the  crack  bridging  phenomenon  in  fiber  reinforced 
composite  material  systems. 


Interfacial  Strength 
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Ceramics  Intermetallics  Conventional  Alloys 

Matrix  Toughness 


Figure  2.5  Damage  tolerant  map  illustrating  relationship  between  failure 
characteristics  of  composites  in  relation  to  the  matrix  toughness 
ana  interface  strength  or  interface  toughness  [8]. 
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(a)  Strong  Interface 


(b)  Weak  Interface 


(c)  Frictional  Interface  and  Crack  Bridging 


Figure  2.6  Influences  of  interface  properties  on  fatigue  crack  growth 
characteristics  (a)  strong  interface,  (b)  weak  interface,  and  (c) 
frier onal  interface  and  crack  bridging  [8]. 
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CHAPTER  3 

EXPERIMENTAL  SET-UP  AND  TEST  PROCEDURE 


The  material,  test  equipment,  experimental  procedures,  and  data 
gathering  techniques  employed  for  the  present  study  are  discussed  in  this 
section.  Additional  background  and  terminology  are  presented  in  Chapter  2  of 
this  thesis. 

3.1  Material 

The  material  used  in  this  study  is  a  titanium  based  metal  matrix 
composite  reinforced  with  silicon-carbide  fibers,  SCS-6.  The  nominal 
composition  (weight  %)  of  the  matrix  alloy  is  Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo-0.1Si  (Ti- 
6242).  The  actual  chemical  composition  (weight  %)  of  the  titanium  alloy  was 
determined  using  standard  metallurgical  techniques  and  compared  to  data 
sheets  provided  by  the  material  supplier.  The  chemical  composition  isr given  in 
Table  3.1  The  SCS-6  continuous  reinforcing  fibers  developed  by.  Textron 
Specialty  Materials  are  composed  of  a  silicon-carbide  outer  shell  surrounding 
a  core  of  carbon.  The  fibers  are  also  subjected  to  a  dual-pass  carbon-rich 
coating  to  promote  survivability  in  aggressive  environments  and  limit  the 
reaction  between  the  SiC  fiber  and  the  Ti  matrix. 
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3.2  Specimen  Description 

Specimens  were  electric  discharge  machined  (EDM)  from  plates 
nominally  1  by  201  by  146  mm  (0.039  by  7.91  by  7.75  in)  of  Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr- 
2Mo  with  a  fiber  volume  fraction  of  36  %  ±1  %  of  SCS-6  continuous  reinforcing 
fibers.  The  location  of  each  specimen  in  a  representative  plate  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  3.1.  The  plates  were  fabricated  using  the  induction  plasma  spray 
deposition  (IPD)  technique  (see  Sec.  2.1.3)  and  then  consolidated  under  hot 
isostatic  pressure  (HIP'ing).  Electric  discharge  machining  was  also  used  to  cut 
the  edge  notch  in  the  SE(T)  and  center  notch  in  the  M(T)  specimens.  The 
width  of  the  EDM  notch  is  0.370  mm  (0.0146  in).  A  heat  treatment  commonly 
applied  to  the  SCS-6/TIMETAL®21S  composite  system  was  not  used  for  the 
material  used  in  this  study.  The  heat  treatment  was  not  deemed  necessary  to 
reduce  mid-temperature  embrittlement  or  to  stabilize  the  matrix  material  as  is 
required  in  similar  composite  systems. 

A  representative  fatigue  crack  growth  single-edge  notch  specimen, 
SE(T),  is  shown  in  Figure  3.2.  An  initial  aA/V  of  0.3  was  used  for  all  specimens 
unless  otherwise  stated.  With  an  aA/V  =  0.3,  the  applied  load  was  sufficient  to 
allow  for  a  crack  to  initiate  at  the  notch  (AKappiied  >  AKthrs)  but  not  slip  in  the 
friction  grips  (Paopiied  <  Pgrip-slip)-  All  single-edge  notch  specimens  were 
nominally  1  by  25  by  136  mm  (0.039  by  0.98  by  5.35  in)  with  an  edge  notch 
machined  perpendicular  to  the  loading  axis  at  the  center  of  the  specimen 
length.  Approximately  18  mm  of  each  end  was  gripped  with  the  rigid  grip 
system  describee  later. 

The  center  notched  geometry,  M(T),  shown  in  Figure  3.3  was  also  used 
in  this  study.  It  aso  had  nominal  dimensions  of  1  by  25  by  1 36  mm  (0.039  by 
0.98  by  5.35  in)  with  the  center  notch  machined  perpendicular  to  the  loading 
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axis  at  the  geometric  center  of  the  specimen;  the  initial  notch  length,  2a/W,  was 
0.25.  The  M{T)  was  loaded  by  gripping  18  mm  of  each  end  by  the  rigid-grip 
system  {see  Section  3.3.1).  The  stress  intensity  factor  solution  for  the  M(T) 
geometry  assuming  pin  loading  (i.e.,  uniform  remote  stress)  were  used  even 
though  it  was  rigidly  gripped.  Unlike  the  SE(T)  stress  intensity  factor  solution 
which  is  sensitive  to  end  loading  conditions,  the  fixed  displacement  constraint 
does  not  affect  the  stress  intensity  factor  solution  for  the  M(T)  geometry  for 
height-to-width  ratios,  H/W,  greater  than  1.0  [36].  The  height-to-width  ratio 
used  in  this  study  was  4.0. 

3.3  Test  Apparatus 

By  the  nature  of  the  tests  run,  a  mechanical  and  temperature  cycle  was 
applied  simultaneously  to  the  specimen.  The  mechanical  loads  were  applied 
by  means  of  a  closed-loop  servo-hydraulic  test  frame  whose  load  train  was 
horizontal  as  opposed  to  vertical  commonly  used  on  conventional  fatigue  test 
frames.  The  temperature  cycles,  in  turn,  were  applied  with  a  quartz  lamp 
radiant  heating  system  coupled  with  forced  air  jets  for  "power-on"  cooling. 
While  loads  were  applied,  the  crack  length  and  number  of  cycles  were 
monitored  and  recorded  so  that  crack  growth  rates  could  be  computed  in  real 
time.  A  triangular  waveform  for  both  thermal  and  mechanical  cycling  was  used 
for  all  fatigue  crack  growth  tests  with  no  hold  times  unless  otherwise  stated.  In 
addition,  some  tests  were  run  under  isothermal  conditions.  To  automate  the 
test  procedure,  a  micro-computer  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  servo- 
hydraulic  test  frame  electronics  and  lamp  controllers. 
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3.3.1  Mechanical  Loading  Description 

The  horizontal  load  frame  has  two  primary  advantages  over  the  vertical 
load  frame  for  TMF  tests:  1)  the  quartz  rod  high-temperature  extensometer  is 
more  readily  mounted  in  the  horizontal  orientation,  and  2)  there  is  little 
chimney  effect  from  the  heating  lamps  that  vertical  systems  experience.  A 
photograph  of  the  complete  test  station  is  shown  in  Figure  3.4.  The  primary 
components  in  this  set-up  are  the  22  kN  (5  kip)  servo-hydraulic  test  frame,  the 
MTS  458.20  microcontroller,  and  the  Unisys  386  microcomputer. 

The  command  signal  for  load  to  the  specimen  goes  directly  from  the 
controlling  software  aboard  the  computer  to  the  MTS  microcontroller  which 
then  regulates  the  motion  of  the  servo.  The  load  signal  contains  information 
such  as  magnitude  of  load,  frequency  and  loading  shape.  The  load  cell  which 
is  part  of  the  load  train  sends  its  signal  back  to  the  MTS  microcontroller  so  that 
a  closed-loop  control  system  is  realized.  This  feedback  loop  allows  the 
computer  to  monitor  and  correct  the  applied  load  so  it  more  closely  reflects  the 
desired  load. 

A  unique  grip  system  was  used  to  apply  the  mechanical  loads.  A 
detailed  diagram  of  the  rigid  grip  system  is  shown  in  Figure  3.5.  The  rigid  grip 
system  prevents  end  rotations  or  transverse  displacements.  The  design  of  the 
rigid  grips  also  allows  the  application  of  compression  loading  [3].  Bending 
stress,  always  a  concern  in  axially  loaded  specimens,  however,  must  be 
eliminated  prior  tc  mounting  the  specimen  since  the  rigid  grip  system  is  not  self 
aligning. 

After  the  assembly  of  the  horizontal  test  frame  and  before  any  material 
evaluation  bega".  the  alignment  was  checked  and  verified.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  alignrent,  that  is,  to  minimize  bending  stresses,  the  load  frame  was 
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rotated  to  the  vertical  orientation.  The  Woods  metal  alignment  pot  was  heated 
allowing  the  grip  fixture  to  move  freely.  Precision  angle  irons  were  then  placed 
around  the  grip's  fiat  outer  surface  and  the  Woods  metal  was  then  allowed  to 
cool,  fixing  the  grip's  position.  Upon  cool  down,  the  load  frame  was  returned  to 
its  original  horizontal  orientation.  Using  a  traversing  dial  indicator  along  the 
precisely  machined  grip  outer  surfaces,  the  transverse  alignment  and  angular 
alignment  were  found  to  be  better  than  0.025  mm  and  2  x  lO"'^  rads, 
respectively. 

The  possibility  for  bending  stresses  was  checked  using  a  machined  bar 
and  an  extensometer.  The  extensometer  was  positioned  at  each  side  of  the 
bar,  and  four  separate  stress-strain  data  sets  were  collected.  The  stress-strain 
data  were  then  reduced  and  converted  to  percent  bending  using  corrected 
equations  taken  from  ASTM  Standard  1012-89  [37].  The  results  show  that  for 
this  test  frame,  the  percent  bending  is  nominally  less  than  2%  for  any  load 
greater  than  0.5  kN  (1.1  kip).  A  plot  of  percent  bending  as  a  function  of  applied 
load  is  shown  in  Figure  3.6.  The  ASTM  standard  for  load  train  alignment 
stipulates  that  the  bending  stresses  must  be  less  than  5%  of  the  maximum 
applied  stress.  Figure  3.6  confirms  that  for  the  designated  test  matrix,  the 
bending  stresses  are  well  below  the  allowed  limit. 

In  order  tc  verify  proper  operation  of  the  newly  constructed  test  frame  as 
well  as  the  contrci  software,  a  monolithic  titanium  alloy,  Ti-1100,  was  used  to 
perform  crack  growth  tests  at  room  temperature  and  elevated  temperature  (593 
°C  or  1 100  °F).  Crack  growth  data  were  then  compared  to  recent  studies  [34, 
35,  38]  on  the  same  alloy.  The  room  temperature  data  shown  in  Figure  3.7 
illustrate  good  cc'relation  with  published  data.  This  consequently  confirmed 
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that  the  test  system  was  capable  of  generating  valid  crack  growth  data  under 
the  given  test  conditions. 

3.3.2  Heating  and  Cooling  System 

One  of  the  most  challenging  aspects  of  a  thermomechanical  fatigue  test 
set-up  is  the  successful  heating  and  cooling  of  the  test  specimen  in  unison  with 
the  mechanical  load.  A  four-zone,  quartz-lamp,  radiant  heating  system  was 
used  to  heat  the  specimen  in  a  controlled  and  uniform  fashion.  As  shown  in 
Figure  3.8,  the  lamps  were  oriented  transverse  to  the  specimen’s  longitudinal 
axis.  This  system  was  closed-loop,  achieving  feedback  from  four  K  type 
thermocouples  spot  welded  in  strategic  locations  on  the  specimen. 

Several  studies  of  thermal  gradients  and  lamp  control  were  performed 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  thermomechanical  fatigue  crack  growth  tests.  The 
placement  of  the  thermocouples  on  the  specimen  and  was  an  iterative 
process.  The  final  configuration  was  such  that  all  lamps  contribute  equally 
(power  supplied  by  each  lamp  was  approximately  equal)  to  heat  the  gage 
section  and  produce  a  relatively  smooth  temperature  profile  across  the  gage 
section.  Figure  3.8  indicates  the  designated  location  of  each  of  the  four 
thermocouples.  Thermocouples  1  and  2  were  opposed  12.7  mm  (0.5  in)  from 
the  specimen  center,  while  thermocouples  3  and  4  were  placed  near  the 
geometric  center  of  the  specimen  with  thermocouple  4  being  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  specimen.  Thermocouples  3  and  4  were  offset  from  the  center  of 
the  specimen  so  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  propagating  crack.  This,  of 
course,  assumed  that  each  crack  would  propagate  in  a  self-similar  fashion 
away  from  the  ecge  notch  perpendicular  to  the  load  direction. 
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In  order  to  have  a  controlled,  repeatable  cooling  side  of  the  thermal 
cycle,  passive  over-the-specimen  cooling  air  was  implemented.  The  air  flowed 
across  the  specimen  to  cool  the  specimen  faster  than  the  necessary 
programmed  cycle.  This  meant  the  lamps  output  some  radiant  heat  even  on 
the  cooling  side  of  the  thermal  cycle.  By  doing  so,  the  computer  along  with  the 
lamp  controllers  produced  a  well  defined  triangular  thermal  cycle  as 
requested.  With  additional  cooling  air  over  the  specimen,  shorter  cycle  times 
were  realized,  as  opposed  to  letting  the  specimen  cool  under  the  influence  of 
only  natural  convection. 

A  previous  TMF  study  of  unnotched  titanium  matrix  composites  with 
similar  test  equipment  used  a  triangular  cycle  whose  period  was  as  long  as  3 
minutes  [39].  Cooling  air  flow  rates  in  those  studies  were  nominally  low,  using 
only  one  cooling  jet.  For  the  current  study,  initially,  two  stainless  steel  cooling 
tubes  were  used  to  provide  cool  down  control.  It  was  discovered,  however, 
that  as  faster  and  faster  cycle  times  were  sought  (less  than  180  sec/cycle),  the 
less  controlled  the  cyclic  temperature  profile  became.  More  specifically,  the 
inner  zones  (#’s  3  and  4)  cooled  adequately,  but  the  outer  zones  {#'s  1  and  2) 
were  unable  to  ccol  fast  enough  to  follow  the  requested  triangular  waveform. 

To  ensure  a  faster  controlled  cycle  a  new  method  of  cooling  was 
developed.  The  new  system  provided  even  air  flow  over  a  wider  region 
allowing  even  heating  and  cooling  for  cycles  as  fast  as  90  sec/cycle  from  150- 
650  ®C  (300-1 2GC  °F).  A  schematic  of  the  cooling  system  is  shown  in  Figure 
3.9.  The  goal  with  the  two  tubes  with  5  evenly  spaced  holes  was  to  use 
smaller  amounts  of  air  over  a  wider  portion  of  the  specimen,  providing 
sufficient  cooling  :o  zones  1  and  2.  The  cooling  system  was  also  designed  to 
blow  the  air  from  the  same  side  as  the  high  temperature  extensometer.  The 
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rationale  was  that  if  a  cooled  zone  develops  due  to  the  forced  air  it  would  be 
limited  to  a  small  region  along  the  edge  of  the  notched  side  of  the  specimen. 
This  would  reduce  the  effect  that  any  non-uniform  temperatures  would  have  on 
the  advancing  crack  (or  damage). 

One  drawback,  however,  of  using  cooling  air,  or  at  least  excessive 
cooling  air,  was  the  possible  generation  of  undesirable  thermal  gradients  on 
the  section  of  the  specimen  closest  to  the  forced  air.  A  thermal  gradient  study 
was  conducted  to  asses  the  nature  and  severity,  if  any,  of  the  temperature 
profile  over  a  typical  gage  section.  Thermocouples  were  placed  in  critical 
regions  of  the  specimen  (e.g.  near  the  crack  tip  front),  and  the  lamps  were 
programmed  to  cycle  between  150  and  538  °C  (300-1000  °F)  in  a  triangular 
waveform  with  cyclic  periods  varying  between  180  to  90  seconds. 
Temperature  readings  from  all  attached  thermocouples  were  recorded  as  well 
as  the  exact  location  of  each  thermocouple.  Figure  3.10  shows  a  typical 
temperature  profile  over  the  specimen  during  such  a  cycle  with  a  120  second 
period.  Note  tha:  zones  1-4  (the  controlling  zones)  and  zones  5  and  6  (along 
the  notch  line)  fc:low  the  desired  profile  over  the  entire  period.  Also  note  that 
zone  8  (at  the  grip)  remains  almost  at  a  constant  temperature  slightly  above 
room  temperature. 

Various  combinations  of  cyclic  frequency  and  temperature  range  were 
monitored.  For  :ne  150-538  °C  range  the  temperature  profile  was  controlled 
adequately  even  with  a  90  second  period.  However,  this  required  significant 
air  flow  and  generated  excessive  "flashing"  by  the  quartz  lamps  trying  to 
maintain  the  prcoer  temperature.  It  was  felt  that  although  the  system  was 
capable  of  main:aining  the  desired  temperature  profile,  it  was  too  demanding 
and  over  long  tesning  periods  could  greatly  shorten  the  lives  of  the  quartz  lamp 
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bulbs.  There  was  also  the  real  possibility  that  while  the  exterior  (surface) 
temperature  appeared  reasonable  the  interior  temperature,  especially  that  of 
the  fiber,  may  have  lagged  behind  in  the  very  fast  cycle  regime.  This  could 
generate  severe  thermal  gradients  between  the  fiber  and  matrix  and 
exacerbate  the  problem  of  thermal  residual  stresses  that  were  already  present 
after  composite  fabrication.  If  adverse  thermal  gradients  did  exist,  the  effective 
stress  intensity  factor,  K,  at  the  crack  tip,  all  else  being  equal,  could  be  quite 
damaging  relative  to  a  condition  of  a  constant  temperature  distribution  across 
the  gage  section. 

With  the  above  discussion  in  mind,  the  shortest  cycle  length  used  in  this 
study  was  120  seconds  when  cycling  between  150  and  538  °C  (300-1000  °F). 
This  cycle  time  and  temperature  range  combination  as  illustrated  in  Figure 
3.10  yielded  the  best  trade  off  between  cycle  time  (fast  as  possible)  and 
excessive  air  flow  (adverse  temperature  gradients).  At  this  rate 
thermomechanicaJ  cycles  accumulated  on  the  specimen  at  a  pace  of  5000 
cycles  per  week. 

3.3.3  Crack  Length  Measurement 

The  determination  of  crack  length  was  accomplished  us'irig  two 
independent  mernods:  (1)  optical  inspection  and  (2)  direct-current  electric 
potential  (DCEP-.  Elevated  temperature  extensometry  was  also  considered  for 
crack  length  determination,  but  was  not  used  as  discussed  later.  As  each 
fatigue  crack  growth  test  progressed,  a  crack  length  was  determined  by  each 
method  at  regula'  intervals.  The  frequency  of  data  acquisitions  depended  on 
the  length  of  :~b  actual  crack  (and  crack  growth  rate),  where  the  data 
acquisition  inter,  ais  were  loosely  based  on  the  guide  lines  set-up  by  ASTM 
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E647  [40].  This  standard  suggests  that  crack  length  and  cycle  number  should 
be  recorded  more  frequently  as  the  crack  growth  rate  increases  near  the  latter 
part  of  the  test.  The  procedure  used  for  the  fatigue  crack  growth  tests  of  this 
study  called  for  a  crack  length  measurement  when  crack  extension  Aa  =  0.05 
mm  (0.00197  in).  Typically,  data  were  taken  at  1,  2  or  4  hour  increments  to 
meet  the  above  required  for  crack  extension.  As  expected,  the  time  increment 
was  dependent  upon  the  crack  growth  rate.  As  the  growth  rate  changed,  the 
time  increment  was  also  updated.  It  should  be  noted  that  during  each  data 
acquisition  the  control  software  adjusts  the  load-temperature  profile  and 
corrects  the  phase  angle  between  them.  In  order  to  maintain  corrected 
profiles,  more  cata  samples  are  taken  than  are  actually  required  by  any 
governing  standards. 

Optical  inspection  to  determine  crack  length  is  the  oldest  technique  for 
data  collection  during  a  fatigue  crack  growth  test.  This  technique  is  still  widely 
used  for  verification  of  other  more  automated  techniques  like  compliance  and 
EPD  as  is  the  case  in  this  study.  The  problem,  however,  of  monitoring  crack 
growth  with  the  previously  used  quartz  lamps  is  that  the  crack  cannot  be  seen 
during  a  test.  Normally,  the  regular  (unslotted)  lamps  are  positioned 
approximately  1 5  mm  apart  with  the  fiat  specimen  sandwiched  between  (see 
Fig.  3.5).  To  alleviate  this  problem,  the  lamps  were  redesigned  such  that  a  slot 
was  machined  through  the  center  of  the  lamps.  The  slot  is  7  mm  (0.2756  in) 
wide  and  32  rrr  (1.2598  in)  long.  With  the  slot  in  combination  with  a  mirror 
and  a  traversing  telemicroscope,  a  visual  inspection  of  the  propagating  crack 
was  performed  while  the  test  was  in  progress.  Figure  3.11  illustrates  the 
typical  experintental  set-up  of  the  lamp-mirror-telemicroscope  combination. 
Although  crack  c'owth  rates  were  not  determined  directly  from  crack  lengths 
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obtained  visually  (primarily  because  it  is  difficult  to  automate  this  procedure), 
the  telemicroscope  allowed  for  verification  and/or  correlation  of  crack  lengths 
computed  by  EPD.  An  attempt  was  made  to  photograph  the  crack  propagation 
during  the  life  of  the  test.  However,  lighting  difficulties  and  lack  of  clarity 
resulted  in  photographs  that  were  difficult  to  interpret.  The  exact  location  of  the 
crack  tip{s)  was  hard  to  determine  in  the  photographs  .  Since  the  photographs 
returned  very  little  useful  data,  the  use  of  the  photographic  equipment  was 
stopped. 

The  elevated  temperature  quartz-rod  extensometer,  used  only  on  the 
SE(T)  geometry,  measured  the  crack-mouth-opening-displacement  (CMOD)  as 
a  means  of  coimputing  an  effective  crack  length  (recall  crack  bridging  is 
possible).  For  Hookean,  monolithic  materials,  CMOD  can  be  used  to  yield  the 
length  of  a  cracK  by  taking  into  account  the  specimen  geometry,  loading 
conditions  and  material  properties.  The  control  software,  for  example,  can 
sample  the  extensometer  output  when  appropriate  and  then  calculate  the 
crack  length  for  that  material  and  geometry.  Accurate  prediction  of  actual  crack 
length  assumes  cne  dominant  crack  that  is  not  bridged  and  fully  open  when 
the  CMOD  meas-rement  is  taken. 

In  metal  matrix  composites,  however,  the  dominant  crack  will  probably 
have  a  region  just  behind  the  advancing  crack  tip  that  is  bridged  by  unbroken 
fibers.  The  effect  of  these  bridged  fibers  (explained  in  more  detail  in  Ch.  2)  is 
to  reduce  the  CMOD  as  compared  to  a  crack  that  experiences  no  bridging. 
Consequently,  any  compliance  technique  (e.g.  extensometry)  used  to 
determine  crack  ength  in  a  MMC  must  account  for  any  bridged  region  that  will 
tend  to  reduce  me  crack-mouth-opening-displacement.  Since  the  extent  of 
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crack  bridging  was  unknown  prior  to  testing,  the  CMOD  was  not  used  as  a 
means  of  predicting  the  real  time  crack  length. 

Another  method  used  to  asses  crack  growth  was  the  direct-current  (d-c) 
electrical  potential  (DCEP).  When  an  electric  field  is  generated  by  an  electric 
current  in  a  conducting  body,  its  field  shape  and  intensity  can  be  measured 
and  calibrated  to  yield  the  crack  length.  The  DCEP  technique  relies  on  the 
relationship  between  the  DCEP  field  strength  at  the  chosen  measurement 
points  and  the  geometric  changes  associated  with  a  growing  crack  [41]. 
Determining  the  crack  length  in  a  monolithic  material  at  room  temperature 
using  the  DCEP  method  is  straightforward  and  reliable.  This  method  becomes 
more  cumbersome  at  elevated  temperatures,  especially  if  the  temperature 
varies  cyclically.  Significant  errors  in  crack  length  measurement  can  occur  at 
the  elevated  temperatures  since  the  electric-field  intensity  measurements  are 
affected  by  temperature  and  time-dependent  material-property  changes  and 
thermoelectric  effects  [41].  The  material  resistivity  (or  conductivity)  generally 
varies  with  time  and  temperature.  By  placing  a  second  set  of  reference  leads 
on  the  specimen  where  the  field  strength  is  not  affected  by  crack  length,  the 
material  resistivity  can  be  detected  independently  of  the  DCEP  voltage 
generated  by  the  crack  [41].  Consequently,  the  crack  length  can  be  measured 
accurately  for  the  life  of  the  test  regardless  of  the  time  at  temperature. 

The  thermal  emf  voltages,  a  by-product  of  any  temperature  difference 
between  two  joined  dissimilar  materials,  adds  to  the  voltage  generated  by  the 
current  flowing  mrough  the  cracked  specimen.  Possible  sources  of  thermal 
emf  voltages  are  :ne  leadwires  used  in  DCEP  measurements  or  the  connectors 
on  the  DCEP  a.Tolifier/voltmeter.  Interestingly,  the  thermal  emf  is  still  present 
even  when  the  applied  current  is  removed;  consequently,  it  can  be 
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independently  measured  with  the  DCEP  current  off  and  then  subtracted  from 
the  measured  DCEP  voltage.  This  method  is  implemented  in  the  isothermal 
and  thermomechanical  fatigue  crack  growth  testing  procedure.  Fortuitously, 
since  the  reinforcing  fibers  are  nonconducting,  the  crack  length  computed  with 
the  DCEP  technique  yields  a  crack  length  that  is  equivalent  to  the  matrix  crack 
length  regardless  of  the  amount  of  bridging  occurring.  This  fact  is  useful  when 
attempting  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  bridging  by  comparing  crack  lengths 
computed  with  compliance  (bridging  dependent)  and  electric  potential 
(bridging  independent). 

A  constan:  current  of  3  amps  was  applied  to  each  specimen  during  each 
thermomechanicai  fatigue  crack  growth  test.  The  DCEP  pickup  wires  were 
attached  at  the  comer  of  the  notch  for  the  SE(T)  geometry  with  one  lead  on  the 
top  the  other  lead  on  the  bottom.  The  DCEP  pickup  wires  for  the  M(T) 
geometry  were  adached  to  the  top  of  specimen  12.5  mm  from  the  center  notch 
along  the  centerline.  The  potential  drop  was  directed  through  a  multimeter  and 
for  the  materia]  tested  was  nominally  0.05  mV  (uncycled  at  23  °C  =  73  °F).  As 
the  crack  (darrage)  progressed  the  increase  in  potential  drop  was  calibrated 
with  the  matrix  crack  length. 
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Table  3.1  Actual  chemical  composition  (weight  %)  of  the  titanium  alloy 
matrix  in  the  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  used  for  this  research. 
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Figure  3.6  Recent  bending  as  a  func 
tra  r  alignment. 
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AK  (MPaVm) 


Figure  3.7  Coroarison  of  crack  growth  (da/dN)  versus  applied  stress 
inte-sity  factor  range  (AK)  response  of  Ti-1100  obtained  using 
SE  ~)  and  C(T)  geometries. 
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Quartz  Heating  Elements 


Figure  3.8  Typcal  experimental  set-up  for.  TMF  crack  growth  test.  Note 
postion  of  thermocouples,  cooling  jets  and  optical  inspection  slot. 
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Top  View 


Figure  3.9  A  3-view  schematic  of  the  cooling  system  used  on  the 
tnemomechanical  fatigue  crack  growth  tests. 
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Figure  3.10  F'c:  of  cyclic  temperature  profile  over  single  edge  notch 
soe::men  for  a  single  120  second  temperature  cycle  between 
53S  and  150  °C  (1000-300  °F). 


Telemicroscope 


Figure  3.1 1  Sei-^p  for  visual  inspection  of  crack  propagation. 
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CHAPTER  4 

INITIAL  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  THE  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo 

Key  mater  3l  attributes  of  the  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  used  for  this 
research  effc*l  visre  assessed  by  nondestructive  evaluation  and  monotonic 
tests  prior  to  any  :nermomechanical  fatigue  crack  growth  tests.  These  detailed 
evaluations  cave  credence  to  the  assumption  that  the  tested  material  was  of 
"research  quality'  Prior  experience  with  other  "research  material"  has  shown 
that  a  rigorous  scrutiny  of  initial  quality  is  essential  to  avoid  the  collection  of 
batch-depenoen:  data.  For  further  discussion  on  the  topic  of  composite 
material  quality  sse  Chapter  5  -  A  Systematic  Check  of  Material  Quality. 

4.1  Soecimer  lorntification 

An  identification  scheme  was  derived  to  track  specimens  used  in  the 
various  tension,  metallography,  and  fatigue  crack  growth  studies.:  In  the 
scheme,  the  pa-el  number  is  first  followed  by  a  number  representing  the 
position  of  the  stecimen  (numerically  increasing  from  left  to  right)  in  the  panel 
and  then  a  lette-  designation  to  indicate  what  type  of  test  was  run  with  that 
specimen.  Tne  etter  designations  are  as  follows:  M  =  metallography,  ST  = 
straight  sidec  te-sion,  FCG  =  fatigue  crack  growth.  For  example,  specimen 
G9A-3-FCG  is  re  third  fatigue  crack  growth  specimen  from  a  plate  made  by 
General  Elecrricc  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  Plant. 
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4.2  Nondestructive  Evaluation 

Nondestructive  evaluation  was  the  initial  litmus  test  for  the  condition  of 
the  material  after  the  consolidation  process.  As  the  name  suggests,  it  is  not 
harmful  to  the  composite  panel  and  can  yield  valuable  information  without 
altering  the  material's  characteristics. 

4.2.1  Ultrasonic  C-scan 

Each  panel  of  the  SCS-6/Ti-6242  was  evaluated  using  a  modified 
through-transmission  technique  called  reflection  plate  inspection.  These 
particular  scans  used  a  10  MHz  center  frequency  broadbanded  transducer, 
12.7  mm  in  diameter  and  spherically  focused  at  75  mm.  Typical  step  sizes 
(distance  between  adjacent  X,Y  data  acquisition  locations)  were  0.25  -  0.50 
mm.  This  type  of  ultrasonic  technique  is  often  used  to  assess  the  consolidation 
quality  of,  and  to  detect  defects  in,  metal  matrix  composites  [42]. 

In  this  technique  the  panel  is  submerged  in  water  and  scanned  with  a 
sender/receiver  ultrasonic  transducer.  The  transducer's  return  signal  is  then 
processed,  and  results  are  shown  in  a  color  coded  output  of  the  panel  that  is 
used  for  interpretation.  A  schematic  of  the  ultrasonic  system  used  is  shown  in 
Figure  4.1.  For  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  ultrasonic  inspection  see  Ref. 
[43,  44].  A  typical  output  (shown  in  gray  scale  format)  of  a  single  C-scan  is 
shown  in  Figure  4.2.  In  the  figure,  panel  G9A,  a  4-ply  unidirectional  SCS-6/Ti- 
6242,  is  shown  with  shades  ranging  from  light  gray  through  spots  of  dark  gray. 
Each  shade  represents  some  percent  reduction  of  the  sonic  signal  that  is 
bounced  back  off  the  reflector  plate  to  the  transducer.  The  scale  shown  along 
with  the  panel  in  Figure  4.2  can  be  interpreted  as  white  being  a  full  return  of 
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the  original  signal  to  the  transducer  (100%  reflection)  to  black  being  nearly  no 
return  of  the  original  signal  to  the  transducer  (100%  absorption  or  scatter). 
Based  on  previous  experience  with  composite  panels  and  their  C-scans,  the 
ultrasonic  signature  of  the  panel  in  Figure  4.2  indicates  that  the  mechanical 
properties  should  be  uniform  and  that  consolidation  was  successful. 

4.2.2  Radiographs 

All  panels  were  X-rayed  prior  to  the  machining  of  specimens  as  another 
from  of  nondestructive  evaluation.  Radiographs  yield  little  information  for 
fiberless  panels:  however,  for  fiber  reinforced  panels  the  fiber  distribution 
becomes  apparent.  The  radiographs  are  able  to  detect  if  fibers  become 
bunched  together  or  are  somehow  missing  during  consolidation.  The  x-ray  for 
the  G9A  panel  (Fig.  4.3)  shows  straight  fibers  with  no  apparent  missing  or 
bunching  fibers.  This  information  along  with  the  data  gathered  from  the 
ultrasonic  C-scans  indicates  that  this  composite  panel  is  of  high  quality. 

4.3  Metalloaraohic  Analysis 

A  representative  sample  of  the  G9A  panel  was  mounted  and  polished  to 
reveal  the  microstructure  in  three  planar  sections:  the  longitudinal,  transverse 
and  plane  (Fig.  4.4).  Photomicrographs  were  taken  in  each  direction  at 
different  magnifications  ranging  from  1 0Ox  to  500x.  These  micrographs  were 
instrumental  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  composite  consolidation,  as  well 
as  the  condition  of  the  microstructure.  Figure  4.5  shows  a  3-D  view  of  the 
microstructure.  As  seen  in  the  3-D  representation  of  the  microstructure,  the 
grain  structure  is  similar  in  all  views.  There  appears  to  be  no  texturing  as  a 
result  of  processing.  The  300X  magnification  of  fiber  cross  section  in  Figure 
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4.6  shows  complete  consolidation  of  matrix  around  the  entire  fiber 
circumference.  This  characteristic  is  an  essential  property  of  quality  composite 
material. 

4.4  Monotonic  Material  Properties 

Tensile  properties,  such  as  modulus  and  strain-to-failure,  as  well  as 
coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  data  as  a  function  of  temperature  were 
collected.  These  data  were  necessary  for  modeling  purposes,  and  for  a 
cursory  check  of  material  quality. 

4.4.1  Tension  Tests 

Two  room  temperature  tension  tests  were  performed  prior  to  any  fatigue 
crack  growth  tests.  The  results  of  the  tension  tests  are  given  in  Table  4.1.  For 
the  tests  where  the  final  failure  was  outside  the  region  monitored  by  the 
extensometer,  the  strain  to  failure  was  considered  to  be  as  great  or  greater 
than  the  strain  measured  by  the  extensometer,  as  indicated  in  Table  4.1  by  use 
of  the  greater-than  sign.  The  rule  of  mixture  (ROM)  values  given  in  Table  4.1 
for  modulus  and  ultimate  tensile  strength  were  determined  from  the  equations: 

Ecomp  =  Vf  Ef  +  Vm  Em  (4-1) 

and 

^Ulteonp  ~  ^Ultf  +  ^Uttm  (‘^•2) 

where  f  =  fiber,  m  =  modulus,  comp  =  composite,  vf  and  Vm  are  the  fiber  and 
modulus  volume  fraction  and  vf  +  vm  =  1.  The  fiber  volume  was  determined  by 
polishing  with  standard  metallographic  techniques  a  representative  piece  from 
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panel  G9A  and  counting  the  number  of  fibers  in  a  given  cross  section.  The 
total  fiber  area  was  calculated,  and  a  ratio  of  the  total  fiber  area  to  the  total 
cross  sectional  area  was  formulated;  this  represents  the  fiber  volume  fraction. 
The  fiber  volume  fraction  was  determined  to  be  36.0  %  which  is  within  2  %  of 
the  target  volume  fraction  established  by  the  manufacturer  of  38  %  ±  2  %.  The 
modulus  values  at  room  temperature  for  the  two  composite  specimens  tested 
were  nearly  identical  to  those  predicted  by  rule  of  mixtures.  This  fact,  along 
with  the  results  from  the  NDE  and  photomicrographs,  reconfirmed  that  the 
SCS-6/Ti-6242  was  well  consolidated  and  research  worthy  material. 

4.4.2  Modulus  and  CTE  as  a  Function  of  Temperature 

The  elastic  modulus  and  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  (CTE) 
properties  of  the  composite  were  evaluated  as  a  function  of  temperature.  A 
straight  sided  specimen  5.57  mm  (0.219  in)  wide  was  loaded  elastically  In  the 
longitudinal  direction  (Omax  ^  200  MPa  (29  ksi))  at  temperatures  ranging  from 
22  to  815  ®C  (70-1500  °F).  Similarly,  another  straight  sided  specimen  9.94  mm 
(0.391  in)  wide  was  loaded  elastically  in  the  transverse  direction  (Gmax  ^  60 
MPa  (8.7  ksi))  at  temperatures  ranging  from  22  to  815  °C  (70-1 500  °F).  In  both 
cases  a  quartz  rod  high  temperature  extensometer  was  used  to  monitor 
composite  displacement  (strain).  The  specimen  was  allowed  to  stabilize  and 
soak  at  temperature  for  approximately  5  minutes  prior  to  application  of  the 
elastic  load. 

At  room  temperature  and  at  zero  load,  a  voltage  was  recorded  from  the 
extensometer  that  represented  zero  strain.  At  the  higher  isothermal 
temperatures  the  voltage  was  again  read  from  the  extensometer  at  zero  load. 
The  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  was  then  calculated  by  taking  the 
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difference  in  voltages,  converting  the  difference  to  strain  and  dividing  by  the 
temperature  difference  between  room  and  the  elevated  temperature. 

The  longitudinal  data  for  modulus  and  CTE  as  functions  of  temperature 
are  listed  in  Table  4.2.  Likewise  the  data  for  the  transverse  properties  are 
given  in  Table  4.3.  In  Figures  4.7  and  4.8  the  data  are  plotted  as  a  function  of 
temperature  for  the  modulus  and  CTE,  respectively.  Clearly,  from  Figure  4.7 
the  modulus  for  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  material  decreases  with 
increasing  temperature  as  is  normally  expected.  Also  as  expected  the 
modulus  is  noticeably  reduced  for  temperatures  above  538  °C  (1000  °F).  The 
trend  of  the  data  for  the  CTE  as  a  function  of  temperature  given  in  Figure  4.8 
follows  predictions  made  for  the  same  material  by  Bain  [45]. 
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Table  4.1  Monotonic  tensile  data  for  SCS-6/Ti-6242  (batch  three). 


Specimen 

ID 

Temp 
°C  (°F) 

Layup 

Modulus 
GPa  (Msi) 

UTS 

MPa  (Ksi) 

ef 

% 

G1-1-DT 

21  (70) 

[0]4 

221.20  (32.08) 

>1778.46  (257.94) 

>0.956 

G1-2-DT 

21  (70) 

[0]4 

210.55  (30.54) 

1844.45  (267.51) 

1.019 

ROM 

21  (70) 

[0]4 

216.81  (31.45) 

1938.64  (281.18) 

— 

Table  4.2  Longitudinal  modulus  and  CTE  data  as  a  function  of  temperature 
for  panel  G1,  a  4*ply,  unidirectional  panel  of  SCS-6/Ti-6242 
composite. 


Temperature  °C  (°F) 

Modulus  GPa  (Msi) 

CTE  (mm/mm/°C) 

21  (70) 

214.27  (31.08) 

5.271  e-06 

150  (300) 

21 1 .78  (30.72) 

250  (482) 

207.03  (30.03). 

5.590e-06 

350  (662) 

200.87  (29.13) 

5.957e-06 

450  (842) 

197.58  (28.66) 

5.828e-06 

538  (1000) 

192.06  (27.86) 

5.687e-06 

650  (1200) 

183.21  (26.57) 

5.644e-06 

760  (1400) 

161.68  (23.45) 

5.345e-06 

815  (1500) 

153.73  (22.30) 

5.202e-06 

Table  4.3  Transverse  modulus  and  CTE  data  as  a  function  of  temperature 
for  panel  G1,  a  4-ply,  unidirectional  panel  of  SCS-6/Ti-6242 
composite. 


Temperature  ®C  (®F) 

Modulus  GPa  (Msi) 

CTE  (mm/mm/°C) 

21  (70) 

145.79  (21.15) 

— 

150  (300) 

140.68  (20.40) 

6.900e-06 

250  (482) 

135.63  (19.67) 

7.290e-06 

350  (662) 

130.76  (18.97) 

7.810e-06 

450  (842) 

126.66  (18.37) 

7.970e-06 

538  (1000) 

120.02  (17.41) 

8.160e-06 

650  (1200) 

106.73  (15.48) 

8.390e-06 

760  (1400) 

77.74  (11.28) 

8.630e-06 

815  (1500) 

72.97(10.58) 

8.650e-06 
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Figure  4.1  Schematic  of  the  ultrasonic  system  used  to  evaluate  the  material 
for  this  study  as  well  as  the  material  described  in  Chapter  5. 
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Rgure  4.5  3-D  representation  of  the  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo 
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Elastic  modulus  as  a  function  of  temperature  for  the  4-ply 
unidirectional  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo. 


Temperature  (°C) 


Figure  4.8  Coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  as  a  function  of  temperature  for 
the  4-ply  unidirectional  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo. 
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CHAPTER  5 

A  SYSTEMATIC  CHECK  OF  MATERIAL  QUALITY 


The  technology  for  metal  matrix  composite  manufacturing  is  still  in  the 
developmental  stages,  and  variations  in  the  consolidation  process  of  the 
composite  can  greatly  affects  its  mechanical  properties.  As  testimony  to  the 
inability  of  manufacturers  of  metal  matrix  composites  to  consistently  produce 
high  quality  material,  the  first  two  batches  of  material  (from  different  sources) 
obtained  for  this  research  project  were  defective  as  a  result  of  processing.  The 
defects  in  these  two  batches  consisted  of  incomplete  consolidation  of  matrix 
around  fiber  and  damage  fibers  due  to  processing.  The  third  batch  (again  a 
different  source)  was  properly  manufactured  with  as-expected  mechanical 
properties.  This  chapter  explains  in  some  detail  the  steps  taken  to  assess  the 
condition  of  each  lot  of  MMC  considered  for  this  project.  Nondestructive 
evaluation,  metallographic  analysis  and  tension  tests  were  conducted  to 
determine  the  quality  of  the  composite  material.  These  material  evaluation 
procedures,  although  not  inclusive,  were  able  to  give  some  indication  of  the 
material  quality  (e.g.,  stiffness,  strength,  consolidation  uniformity,  etc.)  prior  to 
the  start  of  the  thermomechanical  fatigue  crack  growth  tests. 
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5.1  Material  Evaluated 

Three  different  batches  of  metal  matrix  composite  were  considered  for 
this  research  effort;  chronologically,  they  were  a  foil-fiber-foil  Sigma/Ti-6AI- 
2Sn-4Zr-2Mo,  a  plasma  sprayed  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo,  and  another 
plasma  sprayed  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo.  Each  batch  was  fabricated  and 
consolidated  by  a  different  manufacturer.  The  first  two  batches  contained 
defects  due  to  improper  consolidation  while  the  third  batch  was  correctly 
consolidated. 

The  first  batch  of  material  consisted  of  15  plates  152  mm  x  152  mm  (6  in 
X  6  in)  taken  from  four  305  mm  x  305  mm  (12  in  x  12  in)  panels.  The  layups  of 
the  15  plates  consisted  of  four  fiberless,  eight  [0]4,  and  three  [0/90]s.  The 
second  batch  of  material  consisted  of  six  127  mm  x  203  mm  (5  in  x  8  in) 
panels:  three  fiberless,  three  [0)4.  The  final  batch  of  material  was  three  152 
mm  X  165  mm  (6  in  x  6.5  in)  panels  of  [0)4.  A  more  complete  description  of  the 
pedigree  of  the  final  batch  of  material  is  found  in  Chapter  4  -  Initial 
Characterization  of  the  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo. 

5.2  Nondestructive  Evaluation 

Before  each  material  system  was  considered  for  use  in  this' research 
project  it  was  subjected  to  nondestructive  evaluation  to  determine  the  quality  of 
the  material  in  the  as-consolidated  condition.  Both  ultrasonic  inspection  and 
radiography  were  used  for  this  evaluation.  The  following  discussion  reveals 
that  these  methods  provided  necessary  insight  into  the  quality  of  each  material 
system. 
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5.2.1  Ultrasonic  C-scans 

Each  reinforced  and  fiberless  panel  of  Ti-6242  was  evaluated  using  an 
ultrasonic  reflector  plate  C-scan  technique.  A  more  complete  description  of  the 
ultrasonic  system  used  is  given  in  section  4.2.1.  Typically,  the  ultrasonic 
system  produces  a  color  coded  output  that  represents  the  extent  of  damage  in 
a  particular  panel.  The  color  output  is  often  used  to  determine  damage  in  the 
composite  due  to  manufacturing.  Recall  from  the  discussion  in  section  4.2.1 
the  colors  represent  some  percent  reduction  of  the  sonic  signal  that  is  bounced 
back  off  the  reflector  plate  to  the  transducer,  white  being  a  full  return  of  the 
original  signal  to  the  transducer  (100%  reflection)  to  blue  (black  in  gray-scale) 
being  nearly  no  return  of  the  original  signal  to  the  transducer  (100%  absorption 
or  scatter). 

In  work  by  Stubbs  [46],  the  ultrasonic  C-scans  of  composite  isothermal 
fatigue  specimens  were  able  to  indicate  regions  of  poorly  consolidated  or 
damaged  material  prior  to  any  mechanical  testing.  Stubbs  correlated  the 
location  of  fractured  regions  of  the  specimens  and  the  percent  reduction  in 
residual  strength  from  tension  tests  to  regions  where  the  ultrasonic  signal  was 
reduced  by  50%  or  more.  Stubbs'  findings  suggest  that  the  mechanical 
properties  (e.g.,  longitudinal  ultimate  strength)  of  a  composite  panel  can  be 
inhomogenous  due  only  to  processing  conditions.  The  ultrasonic  signature  of 
a  panel  could,  therefore,  indicate  regions  having  different  mechanical 
properties  (i.e.,  ultimate  strength)  because  of  nonuniform  processing 
conditions  (temperature,  pressure  and/or  fiber  spacing). 

Representative  ultrasonic  C-scans  of  batches  one,  two,  and  three  are 
shown  in  Figures  5.1,  5.2,  and  4.2.  The  gray-scale  shading  shown  in  Figure 

5.1  indicates  attenuation  (loss  of  return  signal)  is  greater  than  50  %  for  most  of 
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the  [0]4  plate.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  pattern  that  is  consistent  with  the 
three  other  plates  that  were  cut  from  the  same  152  mm  x  152  mm  (6  in  x  6  in) 
panel.  This  pattern  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  variation  in  temperature 
and/or  pressure  that  occurred  at  the  central  portion  of  the  panel  and  varied 
toward  the  outside  edges.  The  shading  pattern  in  Figure  5.1  and  subsequent 
C-scans  of  other  batch-one  plates  indicated  a  significant  problem  with  the 
consolidation  process  used  for  this  system.  The  metallographic  discussion  will 
further  explain  the  problem  with  batch  one. 

The  C-scans  for  the  second  batch  of  material  (Fig.  5.2)  contained 
randomly  scattered  spots  of  50-70  %  attenuation  of  ultrasonic  signal.  At  first, 
these  spots  were  attributed  to  the  fairly  irregular  surface  finish  associated  with 
the  plasma-spray  technique  used  for  manufacturing  this  material  system.  The 
photomicrographs,  however,  uncovered  the  reason  for  the  spots  on  the  C- 
scans  as  discussed  later  in  Section  5.4.  Interestingly,  the  C-scans  for  batch 
one  show  a  different  color  pattern  than  those  of  batch  two,  and  in  fact  each 
batch  suffers  from  different  anomalies  due  to  improper  processing.  The  matrix 
material  did  not  fully  flow  around  the  fiber  in  batch  one,  and  the  fibers  were 
crushed  during  consolidation  of  batch  two. 

The  material  of  batch  three  was  clear  of  defects  from  an  ultrasonic 
perspective.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  ultrasonic  work  for  batch  three 
is  given  in  section  4.2.1.  Incidentally,  the  fiberless  material  in  batches  one  and 
two  were  also  free  of  defects  as  indicated  by  their  C-scans.  This  would  tend  to 
indicate  that  the  presence  of  fibers  complicates  the  processing  and 
consolidation  procedure. 
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5.2.2  Radiographs 

Panels  from  each  batch  of  material  were  X-rayed  as  another  from  of 
nondestructive  evaluation.  The  radiographs  yielded  little,  if  any,  information  for 
the  fiberless  panels;  however,  for  the  fiber  reinforced  panels  the  fiber 
distributions  became  apparent.  Representative  radiographs  of  all  batches  are 
shown  in  Figures  4.3,  5.3,  and  5.4.  The  radiographs  are  able  to  detect  if, 
during  consolidation,  fibers  become  bunched  together  or  are  somehow 
missing.  The  fiber  spacing  phenomenon  can  and  does  lead  to  non 
homogeneity  in  material  properties  and  is  deemed  undesirable.  The 
radiographs  for  each  batch  of  material  show  well  aligned  and  evenly 
distributed  fibers.  This  NDE  technique  does  not  indicate  the  same  problems 
that  the  C-scans  do;  nonetheless  the  x-rays  are  an  important  technique  to 
show  common  fiber  abnormalities  such  as  "fiber  swimming"  which  leads  to 
"fish  eye"  shaped  regions  in  the  fiber  mats  during  consolidation. 

5.3  Tension  Tests 

Although  tension  tests  do  not  completely  describe  composite  material 
quality,  they  do  give  some  indication  of  the  strength,  stiffness,  and  strain-to- 
failure  of  the  composite  in  a  monotonic  mode.  Tension  tests  were  performed 
on  each  batch  of  material.  The  tension  test  results  (i.e.,  elastic  modulus  and 
ultimate  strength)  were  compared,  when  applicable,  to  calculated  values 
obtained  from  rule  of  mixtures  (ROM).  The  appropriate  formulas  used  in  these 
calculations  are  given  in  Equations  4.1  and  4.2. 

The  tension  data  for  each  batch  of  material  are  presented  in  Tables  5.1, 

5.2  and  4.1.  For  the  Sigma/Ti-6242,  the  modulus  values  at  room  and  elevated 
temperatures  for  both  the  fiberless  and  composite  specimens  were  consistent 
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from  panel  to  panel  and  within  a  particular  panel.  The  average  composite 
modulus  at  room  temperature,  however,  was  12  %  lower  than  that  predicted  by 
the  rule  of  mixtures.  Also,  the  average  composite  ultimate  strength  was  17  % 
lower  than  the  rule  of  mixtures  value.  Again,  these  discrepancies  indicated 
that  batch  one  was  not  correctly  consolidated  and  was  not  research  worthy 
material.  The  phrase  "not  research  worthy"  also  implies  that  it  would  not  be,  in 
most  instances,  suited  for  production  components  either. 

The  tension  data  obtained  for  batch  two  also  indicated  that  the  material 
did  not  have  the  expected  mechanical  properties.  The  data  in  Table  5.2  show 
that  the  modulus  and  ultimate  tensile  strength  were  lower  than  the  ROM 
calculation  by  13  %  and  47  %,  respectively.  The  strain  to  failure,  et,  was  also 
only  half  of  the  expected  strain  to  failure  of  about  1  %.  Obviously  these  data 
illustrate  that  this  batch  of  material  had  serious  problems  associated  with  its 
strength  and  strain-to-failure.  The  photomicrographs  of  this  material  make  the 
tension  data  more  understandable. 

A  complete  description  of  the  monotonic  mechanical  properties  of  the 
third  batch  of  material  is  given  in  Section  4.4.  These  data  show  that  the 
ultimate  strength  and  modulus  values  are  nearly  equal  to  those  predicted  by 
ROM. 

5.4  Metalloaraohic  Analysis 

Although  the  ultrasonic  C-scans  and  radiographs  yield  useful 
information  in  a  nondestructive  manner,  they  are  rarely  conclusive  without 
some  further,  usually  destructive,  analysis.  One  destructive  technique  employs 
photomicrographs  commonly  used  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
microstructure  and  the  quality  of  consolidation  for  composite  systems. 
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Photomicrographs  are  high  magnification  photographs  of  highly  polished 
representative  samples  of  the  material  of  interest.  These  photographs  show 
great  detail  about  the  fiber/matrix  interface  and  confirm  complete  consolidation, 
as  well  as  the  status  of  the  fiber  (i.e.,  fractured  or  not). 

Each  batch  of  material  evaluated  with  nondestructive  techniques  was 
also  evaluated  with  photomicrographs.  The  photomicrographs  for  the  first 
batch  of  material  are  shown  in  Figure  5.5.  The  transverse  cross  section 
showing  the  fiber  ends  coming  in  and  out  of  the  page  clearly  indicate  that  the 
matrix  does  not  fully  encapsulate  the  fiber.  This  is  the  result  of  improper 
consolidation:  that  is,  the  temperature/pressure/time  combination  used  during 
HIP'ing  was  not  correct  for  this  material  system.  Closer  inspection  of  the  matrix 
material  tends  to  support  the  idea  that  the  temperature  during  HIP'ing  was  too 
low  and  did  not  allow  the  matrix  to  flow  around  the  fiber.  The  voids  around  the 
fiber  help  explain  why  the  tension  results  (Table  5.1)  were  consistently  lower 
than  those  computed  by  ROM.  The  ROM  calculations  did  not  assume  part  of 
the  composite  volume  had  zero  modulus  and  strength.  The  photomicrographs 
confirmed  the  suspicions  that  the  ultrasonic  C-scans  raised;  this  batch  of 
material  was  unsuitable  for  the  research  effort  considered  in  this  thesis. 

When  the  second  batch  of  material  became  available,  only  the 
transverse  cross  section  was  inspected  with  the  photomicrographs.  The 
photomicrograph  in  Figure  5.6  shows  complete  consolidation  of  matrix  around 
the  fiber.  After  seeing  this  result,  the  conclusion  was  made  that  the  spotty 
behavior  of  Figure  5.2  was  due  to  the  surface  finish,  and  tension  tests  soon 
followed.  The  results  of  the  tension  tests  (Table  5.2),  however,  prompted 
further  investigation  into  the  composite  quality.  The  photomicrographs  of  the 
longitudinal  view  in  Figure  5.7  again  clearly  show  why  the  computed  modulus 
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and  strength  differ  from  the  experimental  values.  The  fibers  were  severely 
damaged  (broken  and  crushed)  during  the  HIP'ing  possibly  due  to  excessive 
pressure  or  pressure  applied  at  the  incorrect  time.  This  new  information  about 
this  material's  integrity  ruled  out  this  batch  for  use  in  this  thesis  study. 

The  photomicrographs  in  Figure  4.6  of  the  final  batch  of  SCS-6/Ti-6242 
Indicate  that  this  material  was  properly  consolidated.  Accordingly,  the  tension 
test  results  closely  matched  the  ROM  values  (see  Table  4.1).  With  the  new 
understanding  gained  by  the  experiences  of  the  first  two  batches  of  material, 
this  third  batch  of  material  was  deemed  research  worthy. 

5.5  Summary  of  Findings 

The  manufacturing  of  metal  matrix  composites  is  a  complex  series  of 
calculated  steps  that  are  supposed  to  produce  consistent-quality  composite 
material.  Unfortunately,  the  current  state  of  the  technology  requires  that  even 
the  most  trusted  consolidation  techniques  be  suspect  and  held  accountable 
when  producing  any  composite.  The  evaluation  techniques  described  in  the 
previous  sections  are  essential  for  determining  the  integrity  of  a  material's 
composition  prior  to  investing  effort  in  a  particular  research  project  or 
constructing  composite  structures.  The  nondestructive  ultrasonic  C-scans  and 
radiographs  provide  efficient  and  relatively  effortless  methods  to  examine  the 
internal  condition  of  a  composite  without  causing  harm  to  the  material.  If  the 
NDE  work  is  then  followed  with  metallographic  analysis  (photomicrographs)  of 
the  mutually  orthogonal  planes,  the  composite  could  then  be  judged  suitable 
or  not.  Furthermore,  tension  test  results  can  also  confirm  material  quality 
based  somewhat  on  their  correlation  to  rule-of-mixture  calculations. 
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To  efficiently  characterize  the  quality  of  a  composite  panel  the  following 
steps  should  be  followed  in  sequence:  1)  perform  ultrasonic  C-scans  of  all 
panels  of  interest,  2)  make  radiographs  of  all  panels.  3)  take  photomicrographs 
on  all  planes  of  a  representative  section  of  material,  4)  if  steps  1-3  reveal  no 
deficiencies,  consider  room  temperature  tension  tests  to  check  correlation  with 
rule-of-mixture  values  for  modulus  and  strength.  If  steps  1-4  produce  no 
abnormalities  the  composite  is  most  likely  quality  material. 


Table  5.1  Tension  test  results  for  the  fiberless  Ti-6242  and  Sigma/Ti-6242. 
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8-5ST  I  538  (1000)  |  [OU  I  145.734  (21.137)  |  963.936  (123.696)  |  0.72668 

Room  temperature  modulus  check  for  the  straight  sided  geometry  to  bo  tested  at  elevated  temperature. 


Table  5.2  Monotonic  tensile  data  for  SCS-6/Ti-6242  (batch  two) 


Specimen 

Temp 

Layup 

Modulus 

UTS 

ID 

LL 

o 

o 

o 

GPa  (Msi) 

MPa  (Ksi) 
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Figure  5.1  Representative  ultrasonic  reflector-plate  C-scan  of  the  4-ply, 
unidirectional  panel  of  Sigma/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  composite. 
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Figure  5.2 


Representative  ultrasonic  reflector-plate  C-scan  of  the  4-ply, 
unidirectional  panel  of  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  composite 
(batch  two). 


Figure  5.3  Representative  radiograph  (x-ray)  of  the  4-ply,  unidirectional 
panel  of  Sigma/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  composite. 


Figure  5.4  Representative  radiograph  (x-ray)  of  the  4-ply,  unidirectional 
panel  of  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  composite  (batch  two). 
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Photomicrographs  of  the  (a)  transverse,  (b)  longitudinal  and  (c) 
plane  cross  section  of  the  Sigma/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  composite. 
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Figure  5.6  Photomicrograph  of  the  transverse  cross  section  of  the  SCS-6/Ti- 
6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  composite  (batch  two). 
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Rgure  5.7  Photomicrograph  of  the  longitudinal  cross  section  of  the  SCS- 
6/n-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  composite  (batch  two). 
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CHAPTER  6 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NEW  STRESS  INTENSITY  FACTOR  SOLUTION 


This  chapter  explains  the  necessity  and  methodology  for  developing 
stress  intensity  factor  and  compliance  solutions  for  a  single  edge  notch 
specimen  with  clamped  ends.  Much  of  the  discussion  that  follows  is  taken  from 
two  publications  [47,  48]  co-authored  by  the  author  and  his  colleagues. 

Recent  experimental  work  has  shown  that  the  single  edge  notched 
(SE(T))  geometry  with  clamped  ends  is  well  suited  for  fatigue  crack  growth 
testing  of  metal  matrix  composites  and  thin  monolithic  materials  [49,  50].  In 
conventional  fatigue  crack  growth  tests  of  monolithic  materials,  the  SE(T) 
specimens  are  generally  pin-loaded  allowing  unconstrained  rotation  at  the 
ends.  However,  for  fiber  reinforced  composites  the  pin-loaded  end-condition  is 
unsuitable  because  of  the  likelihood  of  bearing  failure  at  the  hole.  Such  failure 
at  the  hole  can  be  avoided  by  using  friction  grips  (see  Figure  3.5)  to  load  the 
SE(T)  specimen  resulting  in  a  clamped  end  condition. 

Automated  fatigue  crack  growth  testing  requires  an  expression  for  the 
stress  intensity  factor  and  a  nonvisual  method  for  determining  crack  length. 
The  load  versus  crack  mouth  opening  displacement  (CMOD)  data  provide  a 
convenient  measure  of  specimen  compliance  from  which  the  crack  length  can 
be  computed.  Several  investigators  [51-55]  have  proposed  linear  elastic 
fracture  mechanics  (LEFM)  solutions  of  the  stress  intensity  factor  for  the  SE(T) 
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specimen  with  clamped  ends  for  various  height-to-width  ratios.  However, 
LEFM  solutions  for  the  CMOD  of  an  SE(T)  with  clamped  ends  are  not  available 
in  the  literature. 

6.1  Available  LEFM  Solutions 

The  clamped  end  condition  implies  rotationally  constrained  ends  with 
uniform  end  displacements.  A  schematic  of  the  SE(T)  with  clamped  ends  is 
shown  in  Figure  6.1,  in  which  W=width,  H=height,  B=thickness,  a=crack  length, 
and  aapp=far-field  stress  applied  at  the  clamped  ends.  The  analyses  by 
Marchand,  et  al.  [53]  and  Ahmad,  et  ai.  [54]  produced  stress  intensity  factor 
solutions  for  a  wide  range  of  HAA/  and  a/W.  Those  solutions  are  based  on  the 
superposition  of  stress  intensity  factors  due  to  remote  uniform  stress  and 
bending  stress  distributions  such  that  the  resultant  rotations  of  the  edges  are 
zero,  and  the  displacements  (v)  at  y  =  ±H/2  are  uniform  as  shown  in  Figure  6.1. 
Using  the  above  conditions,  Marchand,  et  al.  [53]  and  Ahmad,  et  al.  [54] 
derived  the  following  equations  for  the  stress  intensity  factor  (K)  for  an  SE{T) 
with  clamped  ends. 


K  =  g^p  47ca  F  (6.1) 

where 

F  =  Ft-6^jFb  (6.2) 

The  functions  Fj  (a/W)  and  Fb  (a/W)  are  the  geometry  correction  factors  found 
in  Ref.  [36]  for  a  pin-loaded  SE(T)  subjected  to  uniform  remote  tension  and 
pure  bending  loads,  respectively.  The  expression  for  [54]  is  given  by 
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(6.3) 


where 


(6.4) 


(6.5) 


Solving  eqs  6.1  -  6.5,  we  obtain  stress  intensity  factors  for  any  a/W  and  any 
H/W>1.0. 

Rgure  6.2  shows  the  function  F  generated  using  eqs  6.1  -  6.5,  for  H/W  = 
4  and  24.  Eqs  6.4  and  6.5  were  numerically  integrated  using  the  Chebyshev 
scheme.  Alternate  series  expressions  for  ^2  and  ^  are  given  in  Ref.  [54].  The 
analytical  solution  of  Marchand  et  al.  [53]  compares  well  with  the  finite  element 
results  of  Dao  and  Mettu  [55],  as  shown  in  Figure  6.2.  The  solution  for  an 
SE(T)  with  pin-loaded  ends  [36]  is  also  shown  in  the  same  figure.  The 
absence  of  free  rotation  at  the  ends  of  the  clamped  geometry  significantly 
decreases  the  value  of  K  for  a  given  crack  length  compared  with  an  SE(T)  with 
pin-loaded  ends.  The  difference  increases  with  increasing  a/W  and 
decreasing  H/W.  Harris'  [51]  asymptotic  solution  based  on  an  external 
circumferential  crack  in  an  infinitely  long  cylinder  appears  to  yield  a  lower 
bound  solution  as  shown  in  Rgure  6.2.  The  solutions  of  Marchand  et  al.  [53] 
and  Dao  and  Mettu  [55]  also  correlate  well  with  the  results  of  Bowie  et  al.  [52], 
which  are  available  for  a/W  up  to  0.7. 
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The  stress  intensity  factor  solution  for  an  SE(T)  with  clamped  ends  is 
significantly  dependent  on  the  height-to-width  ratio  as  shown  in  Figure  6.2. 
The  ratio  of  F  for  a  clamped  SE(T)  to  F  for  a  pin-loaded  SE(T),  i.e.  F/Fj,  is 
plotted  as  a  function  of  HA/V  for  different  values  of  a/W  in  Figure  6.3.  Note  that 
both  geometries  are  subjected  to  remote  tension  stress.  The  ratio  of  1.0 
implies  that  the  clamped  SE(T)  behaves  like  the  pin-loaded  SE(T).  As  shown 
in  Figure  6.3,  the  K  for  a  clamped  SE(T)  is  significantly  lower  than  that  of  a  pin- 
loaded  SE(T),  even  for  H/W  >  10. 

6.2  Finite  Element  Analysis 

A  linear  elastic  finite  element  analysis  was  conducted  to  obtain  the  crack 
mouth  opening  displacement  as  a  function  of  a/W  for  the  SE(T)  with  clamped 
ends.  A  by-product  of  the  analysis  was  an  independent  check  of  the  stress 
intensity  factor  solutions  found  in  ref.  [53-55].  The  finite  element  package 
ADINA  [56]  was  used  to  conduct  the  analysis  for  crack  length  to  width  ratios 
ranging  from  0.05  to  0.95.  A  typical  finite  element  mesh  is  shown  in  Figure 
6.4a,  where  H/2  =  2.0  mm,  W  =  1.0  mm.  and  a/W  =  0.5.  The  value  of  H/W  =  4 
was  chosen  based  on  the  optimum  usage  of  material  and  dimensions  required 
to  conduct  elevated  temperature  tests  using  the  quartz  heating  lamps.  In  the 
finite  element  model,  eight-noded  plane  stress  quadrilateral  elements  were 
used  with  Young's  modulus  (E)  of  1 .0  x  1 0^  Pa,  Poisson's  ratio  (v)  of  0.3  and  a 
thickness  (B)  of  0.125  mm.  Around  the  crack  tip,  quarter-point  singular 
elements  [57]  were  used  to  simulate  the  singularity  at  the  crack  tip  as  shown  in 
Figure  6.4b. 

The  stress  intensity  factor  (K)  was  computed  from  the  crack  tip  quarter 


point  displacements  using  [57-59], 
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A  +  7 


(6.6) 


Here  Vb  is  the  displacement  of  the  quarter-point  node  of  the  crack  tip  element 
on  the  crack  face,  L  is  the  length  of  the  quarter-point  element,  G  is  the  shear 
modulus,  and  for  plane  stress  conditions 

X  =  (3-v)/(1+v)  (6.7) 


The  geometry  correction  factor,  F,  was  calculated  from  the  finite  element  results 
by  rearranging  eq.  6.1  as 


K 


Capp^ 


(6.8) 


The  accuracy  of  the  finite  element  mesh  used  in  this  study  was  verified 
by  simulating  the  pin-loaded  end  condition  with  a  constant  tension  stress.  The 
ends  were  allowed  to  rotate  freely  and  the  mesh  anchored  at  the  crack  tip.  The 
K  values  from  the  finite  element  analysis  for  0.1  <  a/W  <0.9  were  within  1%  of 
the  handbook  solutions  [36].  In  the  finite  element  analysis  conducted  by  Dao 
and  Mettu  [55],  a  uniform  displacement  was  applied  at  the  clamped  ends  and 
the  average  stress  along  the  ends  was  used  to  determine  the  geometry 
correction  factor.  For  this  study,  a  constant  stress  was  applied  along  the  ends 
and  the  multipoint  constraint  (MFC)  feature  available  in  ADINA  was  used  to 
ensure  uniform  displacement  along  the  ends.  The  MFC  condition  forced  the 
nodes  along  the  top  edge  to  displace  the  same  amount  as  the  corner  node  in 
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the  loading  direction.  An  additional  condition  ensuring  zero  displacement  in 
the  x-direction  along  the  top  edge  was  also  imposed.  For  aA/V  =  0.5,  the  two 
methods  gave  almost  identical  results  for  K. 

Using  the  MFC  method,  the  finite  element  analysis  was  used  to 
determine  the  geometry  correction  factors  and  nondimensionalized  CMOD  for 
different  a/W.  The  geometry  correction  factors  determined  from  the  finite 
element  analysis  are  compared  with  the  results  of  Marchand  et  al.  [53],  Ahmad 
et  al.  [54],  Dao  and  Mettu  [55]  and  Bowie  et  al.  [52]  in  Table  6.1.  The  difference 
between  the  results  is  within  1.5  %  up  to  aA/V  =  0.95.  A  seventh  order 
polynomial  was  fit  to  the  finite  element  results  to  obtain  a  series  expression  for 
F(aA/V).  The  polynomial  is  of  the  form 


F(a) 


1 


a 


i-1 


(6.9) 


where  a  =  aA/V.  The  coefficients,  mi,  for  eq.  6.9  are  reported  in  Table  6.2.  The 
coefficient  mi  was  fixed  at  1.122  to  agree  with  the  limiting  value  of  F  when 
aA/V-^0  [36].  Equation  6.9  agrees  with  the  finite  element  results  within  ±0.10 
%.  Note  that  eq.  6.9  is  valid  for  H/W  =  4.0  only.  As  discussed  earlier,  single 
edge  notched  specimens  with  different  height-to-width  ratios  will  have  different 
coefficients  for  eq.  6.9. 

The  nondimensionalized  CMOD  from  the  finite  element  analysis  was  fit 
with  a  polynomial  of  the  form 


W 


('u;=X  q,  U'-' 


i=1 


(6.10) 
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where 


U  = 


1 

4EBC+1 


(6.11) 


and  C  is  the  compliance  =  CMOD/(GappBW).  Equation  6.10  is  valid  in  the  range 
0.1  <  a/W  <  0.95.  The  coefficients,  qi,  in  eq.  6.10  are  reported  in  Table  2. 
Equation  6.10  agrees  with  the  finite  element  results  within  ±0.45  %.  Figure  6.5 
shows  a  plot  of  a/W  as  a  function  of  compliance  for  the  SE(T)  with  clamped  and 
pin-loaded  ends.  For  short  crack  lengths  the  compliance  is  almost  identical  for 
both  end  conditions,  but  the  difference  becomes  significantly  greater  at  longer 
crack  lengths  (a/W  >  0.3). 

Another  useful  expression  is  the  compliance  as  a  function  of  crack 
length,  as  given  by  the  following  equation, 

L/(a/W)  =  X  ti  {a/W}'-'  (6.12) 


valid  in  the  range  0.1  <  a/W  <  0.95.  The  coefficients,  tj,  in  eq.  6.12  are  reported 
in  Table  6.2.  Equation  6.12  agrees  with  the  finite  element  results  within  ±0.15 
%.  The  experimental  validation  of  the  above  LEFM  solutions  for  K  and  CMOD 
is  discussed  next. 


6.3  Experimental  Validation 

Equation  6.1  implies  that  the  effect  of  K  produced  by  low  stress  and  long 
crack  length  is  equivalent  to  the  effect  of  K  produced  by  high  stress  and  short 
crack  length  if  the  K  values  at  both  crack  tips  are  the  same.  For  a  material  that 
behaves  according  to  LEFM,  the  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  should  be 
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independent  of  crack  length  if  the  K  values  and  other  test  conditions  are 
identical.  A  valid  K  solution  must  satisfy  the  above  condition  of  fatigue  crack 
growth  rate  being  only  a  function  of  the  applied  stress  intensity  factor  range 
and  independent  of  geometry  under  identical  environmental  conditions. 
Therefore,  fatigue  crack  growth  tests  were  conducted  using  SE{T)  specimens 
with  clamped  ends  to  verify  eqs  (6.1 )  and  (6.10). 

6.3.1  Material  and  Test  Specifications 

The  experimental  results  described  in  this  study  are  from  two  different 
materials:  a  monolithic  titanium  alloy,  Ti-1100:  and  a  silicon  carbide  fiber 
reinforced  titanium  matrix  composite,  SCS-6/Ti-24AI-1  INb.  The  composite 
layup  was  (SOJs  with  the  crack  growing  parallel  to  the  fibers.  Since  the  cracks 
grew  parallel  to  the  fiber,  no  fiber  bridging  was  possible  or  observed.  In  effect, 
the  SCS-6/Ti-24-11  behaved  similar  to  a  monolithic  material.  Note  that  the 
crack  growth  data  from  the  SCS-6/Ti-24AI-1 1  Nb  were  generated  by  another 
investigator  at  the  USAF  Wright  Laboratory  Materials  Directorate.  All  fatigue 
crack  growth  tests  were  conducted  using  closed-loop  servo-hydraulic  load 
frames  controlled  a  with  PC-based  automation  system  [60,  61].  During  the 
tests,  the  CMOD  was  periodically  measured  using  a  quartz  rod  high- 
temperature  extensometer.  A  schematic  of  the  friction  grip  system  is  shown  in 
Figure  3.5  [3].  The  friction  grips  clamped  the  specimen  ends  and  allowed  no 
longitudinal  rotation  or  transverse  displacement.  The  width  and  thickness  for 
the  Ti-1100  is  25.34  mm  and  2.06  mm,  respectively,  and  for  the  SCS-6/Ti-24AI- 
IINb  19.20  mm  and  1.98  mm,  respectively.  The  specimens  were  gripped 
such  that  H/W  =  4.  The  initial  saw-cut  notch  length  to  width  ratio  was  0.30  and 
0.20  for  the  Ti-1100  and  the  SCS-6/Ti-24AI-1 1  Nb,  respectively.  All  the  tests 
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were  conducted  at  room  temperature  in  laboratory  air  at  a  frequency  of  2.0  Hz 
with  a  load  ratio,  R,  of  0.1 . 

6.3.2  Validation  of  Compliance  Solution 

When  the  specimen  is  first  loaded  at  low  elastic  loads,  prior  to  any  crack 
extension  from  the  saw-cut  notch,  the  load  versus  CMOD  is  a  straight  line. 
Substituting  the  elastic  unloading  compliance  data  from  the  first  cycle,  the 
thickness  and  the  initial  crack  length  in  eq.  6.12,  a  value  for  the  Young's 
modulus  (E)  was  obtained.  Note  that  eq.  6.12  was  used  assuming  that  the  saw 
cut  notch  was  equivalent  to  a  crack  of  the  same  length.  The  compliance  based 
value  of  E  was  118  and  123  GPa  for  the  Ti-1100  and  [90]8  SCS-6/Ti-24AI- 
IINb,  respectively.  These  values  of  E  compare  well  with  the  results  from 
uniaxial  tension  tests  of  Ti-1100  [62]  and  estimations  based  on  the  rule  of 
mixtures  for  [90]8  SCS-6/Ti-24AI-1 1  Nb  [63]. 

The  compliance  crack  lengths  calculated  using  eq.  6.10  were  compared 
with  optical  measurements  for  Ti-1100  and  SCS-6/Ti-24AI-11Nb  specimens  in 
Figure  6.6  and  6.7,  respectively.  Both  figures  show  that  the  CMOD  expression, 
eq.  6.10,  developed  for  the  SE(T)  geometry  with  clamped  ends  was  able  to 
accurately  predict  the  crack  length  over  the  range  tested  (0.2  <  a/W  <  0.9).  The 
accuracy  of  the  crack  length  predicted  from  compliance  measurements  was 
validated  by  plotting  the  normalized  compliance  crack  length  versus  the 
normalized  optical  measurements  in  Figure  6.8.  The  nearly  one-to-one 
correlation  shown  in  the  figure  clearly  demonstrates  the  high  accuracy  of  the 
newly  developed  compliance  equation  for  crack  lengths  up  to  aA/V  =  0.90. 
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6.3.3  Validation  of  K  Solution 

From  the  crack  length  versus  cycles  data  shown  in  Figures  6.6  and  6.7, 
the  fatigue  crack  growth  behavior  was  determined  for  Ti-1100  and  SCS-6/Ti- 
24AI-1 1  Nb.  In  Figure  6.9,  the  crack  growth  rate  (da/dN)  for  Ti-1 100  and  SCS- 
6/Ti-24AI-1 1  Nb  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  applied  stress  intensity  factor  range 
(AK)  for  the  decreasing  Kmax  and  constant  Pmax  portions  of  the  test.  The  crack 
growth  rates  over  one  decade  of  da/dN  representing  the  constant  Pmax  section 
of  the  test  were  similar  to  those  established  in  the  decreasing  Kmax  section. 
The  reproducibility  of  the  da/dN  versus  AK  response  over  different  crack 
lengths  confirms  the  validity  of  the  newly  developed  stress  intensity  factor 
equation  for  the  SE(T)  with  clamped  ends. 

The  data  obtained  using  the  SE(T)  geometry  with  clamped  ends  were 
compared  with  that  obtained  using  the  compact  tension  (C(T))  geometry  [34, 
35,  62]  under  similar  test  conditions  for  Ti-1100  in  Figure  6.10.  Figure  6.11 
compares  the  data  for  SCS-6/Ti-24AI-1 1  Nb  for  the  present  study  with  the 
results  from  the  C(T)  geometry  [63].  Figures  6.1 0  and  6.1 1  show  that  the  da/dN 
versus  AK  response  at  low  and  high  AK  is  independent  of  geometry  for  both  the 
materials.  The  excellent  correlation  of  the  da/dN  versus  AK  data  obtained 
using  distinctly  different  geometries  establishes  the  validity  of  the  newly 
developed  compliance  and  stress  intensity  factor  solution  for  the  SE(T) 
geometry  with  clamped  ends. 

6.4  Discussion  of  Findings 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  increase  in  K  with  increasing  crack  length  for 
the  SE(T)  geometry  with  clamped  ends  and  H/W  =  4,  was  significantly  slower 
than  that  with  pin-loaded  ends.  Thus,  the  SE(T)  with  clamped  ends  facilitates 
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fracture  and  fatigue  testing  over  long  crack  lengths  prior  to  failure.  This 
behavior  was  shown  in  Figures  6.6  and  6.8  for  the  Ti-1 100  specimen  in  which 
the  compliance  crack  length  correlated  well  with  the  optical  measurements  up 
to  a/W  ==  0.90. 

In  the  above  sections,  the  K  values  for  the  SCS-6/Ti-24AI-11  Nb 
composite  were  calculated  using  the  eqs  6.1  and  6.9.  Equation  6.9  was 
developed  for  an  isotropic  material.  John  and  Ashbaugh  [63]  showed  that 
since  the  longitudinal  to  transverse  modulus  ratio  was  1.5  for  the  [90)8  SCS- 
6/Ti-24AI-11Nb  composite  the  effect  of  orthotropy  on  the  K  solution  was 
negligible.  The  K  values  for  the  C(T)  geometry  shown  in  Figure  6.10  were 
calculated  using  the  corresponding  isotropic  K  solutions. 

The  primary  objective  of  developing  the  K  and  CMOD  solutions  was  to 
facilitate  crack  growth  testing  of  metal  matrix  composites  in  the  SE(T)  clamped- 
end  configuration.  A  matrix  crack  growing  perpendicular  to  fibers  reinforcing  a 
composite  is  often  bridged  across  the  crack  surfaces  by  fibers.  The  direct 
current  electric  potential  technique  can  be  used  to  monitor  the  matrix  crack 
length  in  the  composite  [64].  Knowing  the  matrix  crack  length  and  the  CMOD, 
the  extent  of  fiber  bridging  can  be  estimated.  The  difference  in  CMOD  of  the 
composite  and  the  corresponding  fiberless  matrix  specimen  can  be  used  to 
validate  the  bridging  stress  distributions  in  the  composite.  Crack  growth  tests 
of  other  composite  systems,  like  SCS-6/TIMETAL®21S,  currently  use  the 
SE(T)- geometry  with  clamped  ends  [64]. 
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Table  6.1  Geometry  correction  factors  (F)  and  nondimensionalized  CMOD 
for  an  SE(T)  with  clamped  ends  H/W  =  4.0  . 
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Figure  6.1 
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Schematic  of  SE(T)  specimen  with  appropriate  boundary 
conditions  used  for  the  finite  element  analysis. 
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Figure  6.2  Geometry  correction  factor  for  a  tension  loaded  SE(T)  geometry 
with  different  boundary  conditions  and  height-to-width  ratios. 
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Figure  6.7  Comparison  of  compliance  crack  length  with  optical 
measurements  over  the  life  of  the  SCS-6/Ti-24AI-1  INb 
specimen. 
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Figure  6.8  Correlation  of  compliance  crack  length  with  optically  measured 
crack  length. 
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Figure  6.9 


Room  temperature  crack  growth  rate  as  a  function  of  applied 
stress  intensity  factor  range  for  Ti-1 100  and  SCS-6/Ti-24AI-1 1  Nb. 
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Figure  6.10  Comparison  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  data  obtained  using  the 
SE(T)  and  C(T)  geometries  for  Ti-1 1 00. 
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CHAPTER  7 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  FATIGUE  CRACK  GROWTH  TESTS 

This  chapter  presents  the  experimental  results  from  the  isothermal  and 
thermomechanical  fatigue  (TMF)  crack  growth  tests  performed  with  the  metal 
matrix  composite  material,  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  the  data  reduction 
techniques.  The  material  used  throughout  this  study  was  a  4-ply, 
unidirectional,  plasma  sprayed  composite  of  silicon  carbide  fibers,  SCS-6,  and 
a  titanium  based  matrix,  Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  (Ti-6242). 

7.1  Summary  of  Tests  Performed 

All  experiments  performed  for  this  study  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  performed  in  Table  7.1.  Seven  different  baseline  conditions  were 
tested:  a  list  of  those  conditions  are  shown  in  Table  7.2.  The  1 1  experimental 
data  sets  for  this  study,  including  baseline  and  proof  tests,  was  generated  over 
a  seven  month  period.  Since  the  cycle  periods  were  high,  sometimes  as  long 
as  20  minutes  per  cycle,  at  least  4  tests  were  over  20  days  long  with  one  test 
lasting  47  days. 

The  test  results  came  from  either  a  single-edge  notch  geometry  (SE(T)) 
or  a  center-cracked  geometry  {M(T))  and  are  so  indicated  in  the  table.  The 
M{T)  geometry  was  used  in  addition  to  the  SE(T)  geometry  to  ensure  self¬ 
similar  crack  growth  across  the  specimen,  perpendicular  to  the  fibers.  Under 
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certain  test  conditions  using  the  SE(T)  (e.g.,  low-temperature  isothermal,  low 
applied  stress  tests),  cracks  began  to  propagate  along  (parallel  to)  the  fibers 
directly  ahead  of  the  machined  notch.  Crack  propagation  in  the  loading 
direction  was  observed  in  other  studies  using  the  SE(T)  geometry  [65,  66]. 
Fracture  mechanics  analyses  [66,  67]  show  that  the  SE(T)  geometry 
propagation  behavior  is  dependent  upon  shear  modulus  and  Poisson's  ratio  of 
the  matrix  and  the  fiber.  The  analyses  pointed  out  that  the  microcracking  along 
the  fiber/matrix  interface  introduces  a  Mode  II  behavior.  The  Mode  II  crack  then 
tends  to  decrease  the  Mode  I  driving  force  and  the  crack  continues  to  grow 
along  the  fiber/matrix  interface  and  not  across  the  fiber.  This  mode  of  damage 
never  occurred  with  the  M{T)  geometry  regardless  of  test  conditions  primarily 
because  the  loading  was  symmetric  and  the  Mode  ll  driving  force  was 
negligible  along  the  fiber/matrix  interface.  All  fatigue  crack  growth  tests  (both 
SE(T)  and  M(T)  geometries)  were  performed  under  constant  maximum  load, 
Pmax.  conditions  and  at  a  load  ratio  of  0.1.  The  typical  decreasing  Kmax 
precrack  routine  was  not  followed  because  in  the  presence  of  crack  bridging, 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  crack  tip  stress  intensity  factor  would  have 
been  difficult.  Therefore,  the  specimen  was  started  at  constant  Pmax  and  then 
continued  in  this  manner  until  fracture  of  the  specimen  occurred.  Using 
guidelines  set  by  ASTM  E647  [40],  the  initial  1  mm  of  the  crack  growth  from  the 
machined  notch  was  not  used  when  computing  fatigue  crack  growth  rates. 

7.2  Fatigue  Crack  Growth  Data  of  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo 

In  this  section,  the  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  data  as  function  of  applied 
stress  intensity  factor  range  are  presented.  This  section  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  (1)  a  vs.  N  and  data  reduction  techniques;  (2)  fatigue  crack  growth  data 
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gathered  under  isothermal  conditions  and;  (3)  fatigue  crack  growth  data 
gathered  under  TMF  conditions.  The  fastest  cycle  time  that  was  achieved  for 
the  thermomechanical  tests  was  1 20  seconds  or  v  =  0.0083  Hz.  This  was 
governed  by  the  maximum,  controllable  cooling  rate  of  the  specimen  as 
discussed  earlier  in  Section  3.4.2.  For  this  reason,  the  120  second  cycle-time 
tests  were  considered  the  baseline,  and  all  other  tests  were  referenced  to  the 
tests  conducted  at  that  period. 

7.2.1  Reduction  of  Crack  Length-Cycle  Data 

Fatigue  crack  growth  rates  were  determined,  in  general,  from  crack 
lengths  computed  from  a  direct-current  electric-potential  (DCEP)  technique. 
Compliance  crack  lengths  were  not  available  for  the  M(T)  geometry  since  the 
heating  lamps’  proximity  to  the  specimen  did  not  permit  the  use  of 
extensometry  to  measure  the  crack  mouth  opening  displacement  (CMOD),  an 
essential  quantity  for  determining  the  compliance  crack  length.  The 
compliance  crack  lengths  determined  from  the  initial  SE(T)  tests  did  not 
correlate  well  with  the  optical  or  DCEP  crack  lengths.  Since  good  correlation 
was  shown  in  Chapter  6  for  monolithic  Ti-1100  and  [90]4  SCS-6/Ti-24AI-1 1  Nb, 
the  difference  here  was  attributed  to  (1 )  crack  opening  profiles  altered  by  small 
scale  fiber  bridging  (one-two  fibers)  near  the  crack  tip  and  (2)  the  inability  to 
accurately  correct  crack  opening  displacements  for  thermal  strains.  With  this  in 
mind,  compliance  crack  lengths  were  not  calculated  in  favor  of  DCEP  crack 
lengths.  The  DCEP  crack  lengths  were  verified  by  periodic  optical 
measurement  cf  :ne  surface  crack  length  on  both  sides  of  the  specimen. 

Plots  of  c'ack  length  versus  cycles  from  each  of  the  tests  are  shown  in 
Figures  7. 1-7.9.  For  some  of  the  tests,  the  DCEP  computed  crack  length  was 
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nearly  identical  to  the  optically  measured  value,  and  no  correction  to  the  DCEP 
crack  length  was  required.  Occasionally,  the  DCEP  crack  length  deviated 
sufficiently  from  the  optical  crack  length  such  that  the  DCEP  crack  lengths  were 
adjusted  to  match  the  optical  crack  lengths.  This  assured  that  the  fatigue  crack 
growth  rate  and  stress  intensity  factor  range  were  properly  calculated.  The 
discrepancies  in  DCEP  measurements  is  attributed  to  pretest  initialization  of 
the  control  software.  During  the  initialization  of  the  control  software,  the  notch 
length  is  inputted,  and  from  this  the  software  computes  the  initial  excitation 
voltage,  Vq,  needed  to  produced  the  input  notch  length  based  on  the  specimen 
geometry  and  material  resistivity  (determined  on  the  first  cycle).  The 
assumption  was  that  Vq  was  constant  for  the  remainder  of  the  test.  If  the  value 
of  Vo  changed  during  the  test,  the  predicted  crack  length  would  differ  from  the 
actual  (or  opticaiiy  measured)  crack  length.  For  instance,  the  DCEP  crack 
lengths  for  specimens  G8A-4-FCG  and  G8A-5-FCG  were  corrected  using  the 
optical  crack  length  data  as  indicated  in  Figures  7.7  and  7.8,  respectively.  For 
specimen  G8A-1-FCG  (Figure  7.2)  only,  the  DCEP  data  were  corrupt  due  to  a 
hardware  error  in  the  data  acquisition  equipment,  so  the  optical  crack  length 
measurements  were  used  exclusively  to  determine  the  crack  growth  rates. 
While  optical  crack  length  measurements  were  a  valid  method  to  determine  the 
growth  rate,  the  DCEP  methodology  for  crack  length  measurement  was  the 
preferred  methcc  since  it  was  easily  automated  and  controlled  by  software. 
The  optical  method  for  this  study  was  implemented  to  allow  "spot  checks"  of  the 
DCEP  measurements. 

The  fatigue  crack  growth  rates  were  determined  using  the  DCEP  crack 
length  (possibly  cotically  corrected)  and  the  corresponding  cycle  count.  The 
FORTRAN  code  SMOOTH,  developed  at  the  Materials  Behavior  Branch  of  the 
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Materials  Directorate  [68],  was  used  for  this  calculation.  Originally,  this 
software  was  developed  to  calculate  the  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  from  small- 
crack  data.  Discontinuities  in  the  small-crack  data  are  due  to  crack  interactions 
with  microstructure  as  well  as  inherent  errors  in  the  measurements.  The  goal  of 
the  software  was  to  statistically  minimize  the  effect  of  measurement  errors 
while  maintaining  the  actual  crack  growth  behavior.  The  crack  growth  rate 
calculation  algorithm  followed  the  procedure  recommended  by  ASTM  E-647 
[40],  but  with  a  notable  modification.  A  full  explanation  of  this  modification  is 
given  in  Ref  [681.  In  brief,  this  modified  procedure  produces  a  uniformly  spaced 
series  of  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  calculations  that  minimizes  the  noise  due  to 
measurement  precision  (or  lack  of  precision),  yet  retains  the  actual  variations 
in  crack  growth  rate  [68]. 

The  raw  cata  from  each  test  are  given  in  tabular  form  in  Appendix  A. 
The  data  include  the  crack  lengths  and  corresponding  cycle  counts  from  both 
DCEP  and  optical  methods.  The  DCEP  crack  lengths  in  the  appendix  were 
generated  by  the  SMOOTH  code  based  on  the  raw  test  data.  The  data  listed  in 
the  appendix  are  the  same  as  the  data  shown  in  graphical  from  in  Figures  7.1- 
7.8. 

7.2.2  Isothermal  Fatigue  Crack  Growth  Data 

Ideally,  ary  predictive  thermomechanical  fatigue  crack  growth  model 
would  make  ai  predictions  based  on  isothermal  data  only  since  generating 
isothermal  crao^  growth  data  is  less  complicated  and  less  time  consuming  than 
generating  sirri  ar  data  in  a  TMF  mode.  Therefore,  isothermal  data  were 
generated  at  t~€  maximum  temperature,  Tmax  =  538  °C  (1000  °F),  and  at  the 
minimum  temperature,  Tmin  =  150  °C  (300  °F),  of  the  TMF  cycles. 
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Consequently,  two  empirical  constants  needed  for  the  model  described  in 
Chapter  8  were  determined  directly  from  the  two  isothermal  tests  completed  at 
0.0083  Hz.  The  mechanical  frequency  during  the  isothermal  tests  was  0.0083 
Hz.  This  allowed  for  direct  comparison  to  the  TMF  crack  growth  rates  also 
generated  at  that  frequency.  From  this  comparison  the  effect  of  the  time-at- 
temperature  or  environment  was  assessed. 

The  crack  growth  rate  data  for  the  isothermal  tests  at  T  =  538  °C  (1000 
°F)  and  150  °C  (300  °F)  and  v  =  0.0083  Hz  are  compared  in  Figure  7.10.  This 
figure  plots  the  measured  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  (meters/cycle)  as  a  function 
of  the  correlating  parameter,  the  applied  stress  intensity  factor  range,  AK 
(MPaVm).  From  the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  the  crack  growth  rates  for  the  538  ®C 
(1000  °F)  test  are  consistently  higher  than  the  rates  generated  from  the  150  °C 
(300  °F).  This  behavior  is  expected  since  the  environmental  (time-dependent) 
contribution  to  the  total  crack  growth  rate  for  the  150  °C  (300  ®F)  test  is  almost 
negligible  compared  to  the  test  at  538  °C  (1000  °F).  As  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  8,  the  tine  dependent  contribution  to  the  crack  growth  rate  at  150  °C 
(300  °F)  is  about  two  orders  of  magnitude  less  than  the  cycle  dependent 
contribution. 

Furtherrrc'9,  the  shape  of  the  150  °C  (300  °F)  crack  growth  curve  in 
Figure  7.10  suggests  that  some  fiber  bridging  occurred  early  in  the  test.  The 
decreasing  crac.<  growth  rate  with  increasing  applied  stress  intensity  factor 
range  is  a  norma  trend  for  a  composite  in  which  fiber  bridging  is  a  dominate 
mechanism.  Note,  however,  that  approximately  midway  through  the  test  ((3)  AK 
=  75  MPaVm  Figure  7.10)  the  crack  growth  rate  began  increasing  with 
increasing  app  stress  intensity  factor  range;  an  indication  that  fibers  began 
to  fracture  and  tre  bridged  zone  diminished.  Jira,  et  al  also  observed  full-scale 
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fiber  bridging  at  room  temperature  in  SCS-6/Ti-24AI-11  Nb  [69].  More 
extensive  fiber  bridging  is  expected  at  low  temperatures  (e.g.,  150  °C)  since 
accumulated  fiber  damage  leading  to  fiber  fracture  is  much  less  likely  at  low 
temperatures.  At  higher  temperatures,  the  exposed  carbon-rich  coating  of  a 
bridged  fiber  burns  away  and  leaves  the  silicon  carbide  exposed  to 
environmental  degradation.  The  fiber  strength  decreases  after  extended 
periods  at  elevated  temperature,  and  fiber  bridging  is  nearly  eliminated. 

An  additional  538  ®C  (1000  °F)  isothermal  test  was  performed  at  a 
frequency  of  0.83  Hz.  This  test  gave  insight  into  how  the  isothermal  crack 
growth  rate  changed  as  a  function  of  frequency.  Typically,  isothermal  fatigue 
crack  growth  rates  decrease  as  frequency  increases  [22,  70-73].  In  fact,  for 
truly  time-dependent  behavior,  an  order  of  magnitude  increase  in  frequency 
results  in  an  order  of  magnitude  decrease  in  crack  growth  rate.  This  is 
explained  primarily  by  the  fact  that  higher  frequencies  elapse  less  time  per 
cycle  and,  therefore,  less  time  for  the  environment  to  contribute  per  cycle  to  the 
overall  fatigue  crack  growth  rate. 

The  fatigue  crack  growth  data  presented  in  Figure  7.11  clearly  indicate 
that  the  higher  frequency  (v  =  0.83  Hz)  data  have  slower  growth  rates 
compared  to  the  lower  frequency  (v  =  0.0083  Hz)  data.  However,  the  data 
suggest  that  the  crack  growth  rates  are  not  fully  time  dependent.  The 
frequency  was  increased  by  a  factor  of  100,  but  the  crack  growth  rates  only 
differ  by  about  a  factor  of  1 0.  This  observation  is  accounted  for  in  the  modeling 
effort  described  in  Chapter  8. 

For  all  the  isothermal  tests,  the  crack  length  versus  cycles  data  (Figures 
7.4  and  7.5)  show  little  evidence  of  bridging  during  the  majority  of  each  test.  In 
the  presence  of  full  scale  bridging  the  crack  length  versus  cycles  plots  would 
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show  decreasing  increments  of  crack  extensions  with  increasing  cycles 
producing  a  concave-down  curve.  In  general,  the  isothermal  data  showed  only 
increasing  increments  of  crack  extension  and  producing  concave-up  curves. 
Close  scrutiny  of  the  crack  length  versus  cycles  data  (Figure  7,5)  indicate  that 
some  small  scale  bridging  may  have  occurred  between  cycles  1 000  and  2400. 
After  the  crack  extends  beyond  this  region,  the  incremental  crack  extensions 
were  monotonically  increasing  with  applied  cycles  —  the  typical  response 
seen  in  monotonic  and  unbridged  composites. 

Visual  inspection  of  matrix  surface  cracks  during  the  tests  revealed  that 
when  the  cracks  were  short  (and  possibly  bridged)  the  crack  opening 
displacements  along  the  crack  were  barely  perceptible.  During  this  period  the 
crack  growth  rate  usually  remained  constant  or  decreased  slightly  with 
increasing  appiied  AK,  a  typical  response  for  titanium  matrix  composites  under 
isothermal  fatigue  conditions  [69].  However,  once  crack  opening  displacement 
became  noticeable,  the  crack  growth  rates  usually  continued  to  increase  with 
increasing  applied  AK.  This  may  indicate  that  fiber  bridging  occurred  at  small 
crack  lengths,  and  at  some  longer  crack  length  the  fibers  began  to  fail.  It  was 
also  observed  that  the  crack  opening  was  usually  negligible  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  crack  tip.  In  contrast,  the  crack  opening  behind  this  region  was  usually 
large  enough  so  that  fractured  fibers  in  the  crack  wake  were  easily  visible.  It  is 
believed  that  a  small  fiber  bridged  zone  (2-3  fibers  wide)  was  always  present 
behind  the  crack  tip  which  restricted  the  crack  opening  displacement  in  that 
region. 
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7.2.3  Thermomechanical  Fatigue  Crack  Growth  Data 

The  author  was  unable  to  locate  thermomechanical  fatigue  crack  growth 
data  for  metal  matrix  composites  in  the  literature.  Therefore,  TMF  crack  growth 
tests  were  run  to  observe  the  general  behavior  of  the  composite  and  to 
generate  data  to  assist  and  verify  the  TMF  crack  growth  model  developed  in 
Chapter  8.  All  TMF  tests  were  cycled  between  150  ®C  and  538  °C  (300  °F  and 
1000  ®F)  at  frequencies  of  0.0083  and  0.00083  Hz.  No  load  hold  times  were 
introduced  into  the  TMF  cycles.  Furthermore,  the  phase  angles  were  limited  to 
0®  and  180®,  or  in-phase  and  out-of-phase,  respectively.  The  in-phase  and 
out-of-phase  fatigue  crack  growth  data  generated  for  the  current  study  are 
presented  in  Rgures  7.12  and  7.13,  respectively.  These  figures  represent  all 
the  baseline  TMF  data.  The  figures  plot  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  as  a  function 
of  applied  stress  intensity  factor  range. 

The  crack  growth  rates  for  the  in-phase  and  out-of-phase  tests  at  0.0083 
Hz  are  compared  in  Figure  7.14.  As  the  figure  shows,  the  crack  growth  rates 
were  nearly  identical.  Previous  TMF  data  of  monolithic  Ti-24AI-1 1  Nb  [22]  and 
Inconel  718  [29]  showed  that  typically  the  in-phase  fatigue  crack  growth  rates 
were  higher  than  the  out-of-phase  rates.  Also,  the  TMF  tests  behaved  similar 
to  the  isothermal  tests  showing  fiber  bridging  only  when  the  crack  size  was 
small.  The  crack  opening  displacement  profile  at  longer  crack  lengths  was 
similar  to  that  from  the  isothermal  tests;  near  the  crack  tip  the  crack  opening 
displacement  was  significantly  smaller  than  the  remaining  crack  wake. 

In  contrast  to  the  0.0083  Hz  TMF  growth  rates,  the  crack  growth  rates 
were  noticeably  different  between  the  in-phase  and  out-of-phase  tests  run  at 
0.00083  Hz  as  illustrated  in  Figure  7.15.  This  suggests  that  the  in-phase 
condition  is  more  frequency  dependent  than  the  out-of-phase.  Neu  saw  a 
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similar  response  in  the  TMF  behavior  of  unnotched  SCS-6/T1  METAL® 21 S  [74]. 
Micromechanical  modeling  of  the  fiber  and  matrix  stresses  during  in-phase 
and  out-of-phase  conditions  revealed  that  the  fiber  stresses  in  the  in-phase 
condition  rose  more  rapidly  with  cycle  period  than  the  out-of-phase  condition. 
During  in-phase  loading  at  longer  cycle  periods,  the  matrix  relaxes  and  the 
load  is  transferred  to  the  fiber.  At  shorter  cycle  periods  the  load  transferred  to 
the  fiber  from  the  matrix  is  lower. 

The  crack  growth  curve  generated  by  specimens  G9A-2-FCG,  an  SE(T) 
geometry,  and  G8A-1-FCG,  an  M(T)  geometry,  was  another  indication  that 
large  scale  fiber  bridging  did  not  occur  during  the  TMF  tests.  In  the  presence  of 
large  scale  bridging,  the  two  out-of-phase  tests  would  not  have  generated  a 
single  curve  over  such  a  wide  range  of  applied  cyclic  stress  intensity  factor  as 
the  one  shown  in  Figure  7.16.  For  a  fully  bridged  crack,  the  crack  growth  rate 
correlates  more  appropriately  with  net  stress  intensity  factor  range  and  not  the 
applied  stress  intensity  factor  range,  where  AKnet=AKapp+AKbrdg-  Consider 
two  different  specimen  geometries  with  an  equivalent  applied  stress  intensity 
factor  range  and  full  scale  bridging:  since  AKbrdg  is  different  for  each  geometry, 
the  crack  driving  force  at  the  crack  tip,  AKnet.  will  be  different,  hence  the 
composite  crack  growth  rate  will  also  be  different.  Since  no  large  scale 
bridging  occurred  during  any  of  the  tests  during  this  project,  it  is,  therefore, 
acceptable  to  correlate  all  the  crack  growth  rates  with  the  applied  stress 
intensity  factor  range. 

7.3  Additional  Crack  Growth  Tests 

The  eight  fatigue  crack  growth  tests  reported  in  Section  7.2  represent 
the  baseline  data  generated  to  better  understand  the  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr- 
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2Mo,  4-ply,  unidirectional  composite  under  isothermal  and  thermomechanical 
conditions.  Two  additional  tests  were  also  completed  to  study  conditions 
beyond  those  chosen  for  the  baseline  tests.  One  test  examined  the  crack 
growth  behavior  of  an  SE{T)  specimen  subjected  to  cyclic  temperatures  while 
being  held  at  a  constant  load.  The  other  test  reexamined  the  applicability  of 
using  the  applied  stress  intensity  factor  range  to  correlate  the  crack  growth 
rates  for  the  current  study. 

7.3.1  Cyclic  Temperatures  and  Static  Loading 

An  SE(T)  specimen,  G7A-2-FCG,  was  cycled  between  150-538  °C  at  a 
frequency  of  0.0083  Hz  while  a  static  load  of  7.3  kN  (K  =  60.5  MPaVm)  was 
applied  (R  =  0)  at  an  aAA/  of  0.3.  After  1381  thermal  cycles,  no  crack  growth 
was  observed  from  DCEP  measurements  and  optical  inspection.  The 
specimen  was  then  cycled  (R  =  0.1 )  isothermally  (T  =  538  ®C)  until  a/W  was 
equal  to  0.46.  The  static  load  of  7.3  kN  was  reapplied  yielding  a  K  of  89 
MPaVrn,  and  the  temperature  was  allowed  to  cycled  again.  After  1909 
additional  thermal  cycles,  no  crack  growth  occurred.  The  crack  was  further 
extended  by  cycling  (R  =  0.1)  isothermally  until  the  normalized  crack  length 
equaled  0.56.  The  specimen  was  thermally  cycled  another  1402  cycles  under 
static  loading  (P  =  7.3  kN  and  K  =  1 10  MPaVrn).  Again,  this  type  of  loading 
produced  no  additional  crack  growth.  The  crack  was  grown  once  more  to  an 
a/W  of  0.57  by  isothermal  loading  (R  =  0.1).  Finally,  the  specimen  was  loaded 
to  6.45  kN  (K  =  100  MPaVm)  at  a  constant  temperature  of  538  ®C:  conditions 
similar  to  a  creep  crack  growth  test.  After  27  hours  of  exposure,  the  crack 
showed  no  sign  of  further  extension,  and  the  test  was  terminated. 
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The  results  from  this  particular  test  suggest  that  the  thermal  loading  (AT 
=  150-538  °C)  under  static  loading  did  not  generate  a  large  enough  driving 
force  at  the  crack  tip  to  further  propagate  the  crack.  The  composite  crack 
growth  behavior  is  dominated  by  the  fiber’s  behavior.  If  the  fiber  does  not 
weaken  and  fracture  to  due  environmental  attack  and  fiber  stress  range,  it  is 
unlikely  that  matrix  cracking  will  be  extensive.  The  thermal  cycling  applied  to 
this  specimen  under  static  loading  did  not  sufficiently  influence  the  fiber 
strength,  so  the  precracked  region  remain  partially  bridged  which  eliminated 
any  further  matrix  crack  growth. 

This  was  a  significant  result  that  directed  the  course  of  the  modeling 
effort  discussed  in  Chapter  8.  Before  this  test  was  conducted,  it  was  believed 
that  the  time-dependent  component  of  the  total  crack  growth  rate  was  a 
function  of  static  Kmax-  If  this  were  true,  the  crack  growth  rates  of  a  test 
conducted  at  a  given  AKapp  and  AT  should  be  the  same  for  one  conducted  at  a 
static  equivalent  Kmax  and  AT.  The  test  described  above  did  not  have  similar 
growth  rates  to  either  the  in-phase  or  out-of-phase  tests;  in  fact,  the  crack 
growth  rate  was  essentially  zero.  Therefore,  the  time-dependent  crack  growth 
rate  is  more  appropriately  represented  by  a  AKapp  term.  This  test  also 
suggests  that  if  a  AKthermai  is  present  during  thermal  cycling  between  150  and 
538  °C,  it  doesn't  appear  to  significantly  contribute  to  the  time-dependent  crack 
growth  rate;  an  important  finding  to  note  when  exploring  the  influence  of  other 
thermomechanical  loading  histories  on  crack  growth  behavior  in  metal  matrix 
composites. 
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7.3.2  Correlation  of  Crack  Growth  Rates  with  AKapp 

A  concluding  test  of  this  study  investigated  the  applicability  of  AKapp  as  a 
correlating  parameter  for  crack  growth  rates  at  different  crack  lengths  and  test 
conditions.  The  crack  growth  rates  generated  from  each  of  the  eight  baseline 
tests  discussed  in  Section  7.2  were  determined  from  cracks  starting  from  the 
machined  notch  (a/W  =  0.3).  To  verify  that  AKapp  correlated  the  crack  growth  at 
longer  crack  lengths,  an  SE(T)  specimen,  G7A-4-FCG,  was  precracked 
isothermally  at  T  =  538  °C  and  2  Hz  to  a/W  =  0.5.  The  precrack  procedure, 
following  guidelines  established  in  ASTM  E647  [40],  reduced  AKapp  from  70 
MPaVm  to  45  MPaVm  by  periodically  lowering  the  applied  load  as  a  function 
of  crack  extension.  When  the  crack  reached  an  a/W  =  0.5,  a  constant 
amplitude  Pmax  at  R  =  0.1  was  applied  to  begin  the  TMF  cycling  at  AKapp  =  45 
MPaVm.  The  SE(T)  was  thermally  cycled  out-of-phase  with  the  applied  load 
at  the  baseline  frequency  of  0.0083  Hz.  The  crack  grown  during  the  precrack 
portion  was  not  bridged  by  fibers,  so  little  transient  behavior  was  observed 
between  the  precrack  conditions  and  the  actual  TMF  crack  growth  conditions. 

The  out-of-phase  crack  growth  rates  generated  by  longer  cracks  in  the 
SE(T)  geometry,  specimen  G7A-4-FCG,  were  nearly  identical  to  the  growth 
rates  produced  by  the  shorter  cracks  in  the  M(T)  geometry,  specimen  G8A-1- 
FCG,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  7.16.  The  result  of  this  test  indicates  that  AKapp 
was  able  to  correlate  the  crack  growth  rates  generated  by  long  and  short 
cracks  and  for  two  different  geometries.  The  influence  of  different  geometries 
on  crack  growth  rates  was  also  discussed  previously  in  Section  7.2.3. 

An  interesting  crack  growth  behavior  was  observed  during  the  out-of¬ 
phase,  0.0083  Hz  test  of  the  SE(T)  specimen  G7A-4-FCG.  As  the  data  in 
Figure  7.9  and  7.16  indicate,  the  crack  growth  rate  sharply  increased  at  two 
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distinct  times  during  the  life  of  the  specimen.  The  increases  in  crack  growth 
rate  were  then  followed  by  a  return  to  the  expected  composite  crack  growth 
rate  given  the  out-of-phase  conditions.  This  behavior  was  attributed  to 
successive  fracture  of  the  bridging  fibers  up  to  the  matrix  crack  tip  during  only  a 
few  cycles.  This  rapid  fracture  was  then  followed  by  matrix  crack  advance 
leaving  behind  a  zone  of  unbroken  fibers.  When  steady  crack  growth  was 
reestablished,  it  always  followed  the  growth  curve  produced  by  the  M(T) 
geometry  at  significantly  shorter  crack  lengths.  This  phenomenon  of  increased 
crack  growth  rate  followed  by  a  return  to  the  expected  crack  growth  rate  of  the 
composite  was  also  observed  in  Sigma  fiber  reinforced  TIMETAL®21S  [75]. 
Ghonem  observed  that  the  crack  growth  rate  under  isothermal  conditions 
would  increase  and  approach  the  rate  of  the  unreinforced  matrix  material,  and 
like  the  behavior  of  specimen  G7A-4-FCG,  the  crack  growth  rate  would  then 
decrease  to  intersect  and  continue  along  the  composite  crack  growth  curve. 
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Table  7.1  Summary  of  tests  performed  on  the  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  completed. 


Specimen  ID 

Type  of  Test 

Temperature 

(°C) 

Period 

(sec/cyc) 

Geometry 

G9A-2-FCG 

Out-of-phase 

150-538 

120 

SE{T) 

G9A-3-FCG 

In-phase 

150-538 

120 

SE(T) 

G9A-4-FCG 

Isothermal 

538 

120 

SE(T) 

G8A-1-FCG 

Out-of-phase 

150-538 

120 

M(T) 

G8A-2-FCG 

Isothermal 

538 

1.2 

M(T) 

G8A-3-FCG 

Out-of-phase 

150-538 

1200 

M(T) 

G8A-4-FCG 

Isothermal 

150 

120 

M(T) 

G8A-5-FCG 

In-phase 

538 

1200 

M(T) 

G7A-2-FCG 

Hold  at  Pmax 

150-538 

120 

SE(T) 

G7A-4-FCG 

Out-of-Phase 

150-538 

120 

SE(T)‘ 

G8A-6-FCG 

Decreasing  Tmin 

538^1 50 

120 

SE(T) 

*  precracked  to  an  a/w=0.5 


Table  7.2  Summary  of  baseline  crack  growth  test  conditions  for  the  SCS- 
6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo. 


Test  Type  Temperature  Period 

(°C)  (sec/cyc) 


Isothermal 

538 

120 

Isothermal 

538 

1.20 

Isothermal 

150 

120 

In-phase 

1 50-538 

120 

In-phase 

1 50-538 

1200 

Out-of-phase 

150-538 

120 

Out-of-phase 

1 50-538 

1200 

Crack  Length,  a,  (mm) 
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Figure  7.1  Crack  length  from  DCEP  and  optical  measurements  as  a  function 
of  applied  cycles  for  specimen  G9A-2-FCG. 
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Figure  7.3  Crack  length  from  DCEP  and  optical  measurements  as  a  function 
of  applied  cycles  for  specimen  G9A-3-FCG. 
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Figure  7.7  Crack  length  from  DCEP  and  optical  measurements  as  a  function 
of  applied  cycles  for  specimen  G8A-4-FCG. 
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Figure  7.8  Crack  length  from  DCEP  and  optical  measurements  as  a  function 
of  applied  cycles  for  specimen  G8A-5-FCG. 
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Figure  7.9  Crack  length  from  DCEP  and  optical  measurements  as  a  function 
of  applied  cycles  for  specimen  G7A-4-FCG. 
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Figure  7.10  Fatigue  crack  growth  data  for  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  at  150 
and  538  °C  and  v  =  0.0083  Hz. 
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Figure  7.11  Comparison  of  fatigue  crack  growth  data  for  SCS-6/Ti-6Al-2Sn- 
4Zr-2Mo  generated  at  538  °G  and  v  =  0.0083  Hz  and  0.83  Hz. 
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Figure  7.12  Comparison  of  in-phase  thermomechanical  fatigue  crack  growth 
data  for  SCS-6/Ti-6Al-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  cycled  between  1 50  and  538 
°C  at  0.0083  Hz  and  0.00083  Hz. 
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Figure  7.13  Comparison  of  out-of-phase  thermomechanical  fatigue  crack 
growth  data  for  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  cycled  between  150 
and  538  °C  at  0.0083  Hz  and  0.00083  Hz. 
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Rgure7.14  Comparison  of  in-phase  and  out-of-phase  thermomechanical 
fatigue  crack  growth  data  for  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  cycled 
between  1 50  and  538  °C  at  0.0083  Hz. 
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Figure  7.16  Comparison  of  SE(T)  and  M(T)  geometries  for  out-of-phase 
thermomechanical  fatigue  crack  growth  data  for  SCS-6/ti-6AI- 
2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  cycled  between  1 50  and  538  °C  at  0.0083  Hz. 
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CHAPTER  8 

MODELING  OF  TMF  CRACK  GROWTH  IN  SCS-6/ri-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo 

This  chapter  explains  the  empirical  model  that  was  developed  to  predict 
the  trends  evident  in  the  experimental  data.  The  model  is  a  logical  extension 
of  other  linear  summation  type  models  (see  Chapter  2)  that  assume  that  a 
cycle-dependent  and  time-dependent  damage  component  act  during  each 
cycle  to  produce  a  total  crack  growth  rate. 

8.1  Development  of  the  TMF  Model 

The  interpolative  model  presented  in  this  chapter  was  based  on 
concepts  developed  in  previous  linear  summation  models  [29-33]  and  on  the 
isothermal  and  TMF  crack  growth  data  generated  during  this  study.  Since  the 
author  was  unaware  of  any  TMF  crack  growth  data  for  metal  matrix  composites 
(MMC),  and  more  specifically  titanium  matrix  composites  (TMC),  in  the 
literature,  it  was  difficult  to  foresee  the  outcome  of  the  initial  crack  growth  tests. 
Unusual  crack  growth  behavior  in  some  MMC,  such  as  crack  propagation 
along  the  loading  direction  or  fiber  fracture  ahead  of  the  crack  tip,  occur  when, 
for  example,  the  fiber/matrix  interface  is  very  strong  or  very  weak,  or  when  the 
crack  growth  is  geometry  dependent.  Not  until  the  initial  TMF  crack  growth 
tests  were  complete,  did  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  composite's  behavior 
become  apparent.  The  modeling  effort  was  guided  by  the  experimental  data 
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generated  during  this  study  as  well  as  by  the  ideas  put  forth  in  the  models 
mentioned  above. 

The  model  presented  in  this  chapter  is  capable  of  predicting  fatigue 
crack  growth  rates  for  isothermal  and  thermomechanical  fatigue  conditions  in 
the  [0]4,  SCS-6/Ti-6242.  The  model  is  valid  for  a  range  of  temperatures 
between  150  and  538  °C  (300  and  1000  °F)  and  for  a  range  of  frequencies 
between  0.83  and  0.00083  Hz.  No  experiments  were  conducted  which 
incorporated  hold  times.  While  no  load  hold  times  were  considered  in  this 
study,  the  current  model  is  able  to  predict  crack  growth  rates  for  load  histories 
with  hold  times. 


8.2  Explanation  of  TMF  Modeling  Expressions 

The  basic  assumption  for  linear  summation  models  for  TMF  fatigue 
crack  growth  behavior  is  that  damage  for  any  given  cycle  is  a  combination  of  a 
cycle-dependent  and  time-dependent  damage  component  [1 1 ,  29-33].  Math¬ 
ematically,  the  expression  takes  the  form 


da 


dN 


total 


da 


dN 


cycle-dependent 


da 

dN 


time-dependent 


(8.1) 


where  a  and  N  are  crack  length  and  number  of  cycles,  respectively.  As 
described  in  Chapter  2  (Section  2.3),  the  expressions  to  define  (da/dN)cyc-clep 
and  (da/dN)time-ciep  vary  widely  depending  on  the  type  of  behavior  they  attempt 
to  model.  The  remaining  discussion  will  focus  on  the  forms  chosen  to 
represent  the  behavior  of  the  experimental  data  obtained  here. 
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8.2.1  Determination  of  the  Cycle-Dependent  Term 

The  cycle-dependent  term  represents  the  pure  mechanical  fatigue 
experienced  during  a  given  cycle  of  the  matrix  material  in  its  composite  form. 
In  general,  the  cycle-dependent  term  in  a  monolithic  analysis  is  a  function  of 
AKappiied.  the  stress  ratio  (R),  and  the  temperature  (T)  [29,  33].  Because  purely 
cycle-dependent  fatigue  crack  growth  data  for  this  composite  was  unavailable 
as  a  function  of  temperature  and  stress  ratio,  the  cycle-dependent  term  was 
assumed  to  be  a  function  of  AKappiied  Vesier  and  Antolovich  [76]  reported 
that  for  monolithic  Ti-6242,  stress  ratio  did  affect  fatigue  crack  growth  rates  for  a 
given  temperature,  whereas  temperature  only  slightly  affected  the  fatigue  crack 
growth  rates  for  temperatures  in  the  range  used  in  this  study.  Since  only  one 
stress  ratio  is  used  during  all  fatigue  crack  growth  tests  for  this  study,  and 
temperature  does  not  influence  the  matrix  crack  growth  rate,  the  assumption 
that  the  cycle-dependent  term  is  only  a  function  of  AKappiied  is  probably 
sufficient  to  describe  the  results  generated  in  this  study. 

In  the  TMF  modeling  efforts  by  Heil  et  al.  [29]  and  Pernot  et  al.  [33]  a 
modified  sigmodial  equation,  MSE,  was  used  to  describe  the  cycle-dependent 
term.  Heil  et  al.  [29]  made  the  cycle-dependent  MSE  a  function  of  AKappiied 
and  stress  ratio,  whereas  Pernot  et  al.  [33]  made  the  cycle-dependent  MSE  a 
function  of  AKappiied  and  temperature.  The  modified  sigmodial  equation  (Eqn. 
2.4)  described  in  Chapter  2  has  six  independent  empirical  parameters, 
typically  determined  from  experimental  data.  Again,  since  sufficient  data  were 
not  available  to  determine  these  constants,  a  simple  Paris  Law  was  used  for 
the  cycle-dependent  term.  Since  the  Paris  Law  is  valid  only  in  Region  II  (see 
Figure  2.2),  only  the  TMF  crack  growth  data  in  this  region  is  modeled  in  this 
study.  Predictions  of  crack  growth  rates  in  Regions  I  and  III  were  not  attempted 


because  insufficient  crack  growth  data  were  generated  in  those  regions  to 
determine  an  expression  which  would  represent  all  the  conditions  used  in  this 
study. 

Recall  that  the  Paris  Law  has  the  form: 

^  =  C(aK^^]"  (8.2) 

where  C  and  n  are  empirical  constants.  The  constant  n  was  determined  by 
considering  the  slope  of  the  isothermal  and  TMF  crack  growth  data  generated 
for  this  study  (Figures  7.11-7.13)  between  AK  =  50  to  80  MPaVm,  with  the 
exception  of  the  1 50  °C  (300  °F)  isothermal  data,  where  n  was  nearly  zero.  In 
general,  the  slope  of  the  linear  portion  of  each  data  set  was  similar  enough  to 
be  considered  a  constant,  and  not  a  function  of  temperature,  frequency  or 
phase  angle.  The  exponent  n  was  set  to  equal  2.7.  The  coefficient  C  was  fixed 
so  that,  along  with  n  =  2.7,  the  cycle-dependent  crack  growth  rates  were 
slightly  less  than  the  isothermal,  150  °C  (300  ®F),  0.0083  Hz  fatigue  crack 
growth  data  (Figure  7.10).  When  the  time-dependent  contribution  is  negligible, 
such  as  at  low  isothermal  temperatures,  the  model  will  represent  the  1 50  ®C 
(300  °F)  data.  Note,  however,  that  the  Paris  Law  does  not  does  not  accurately 
represented  the  data  in  Figure  7.10  because  fiber  bridging  is  not  accounted  for 
by  the  Paris  Law.  The  fit  to  the  150  °C  (300  °F)  data  represents  an  idealization 
of  the  behavior  as  if  there  were  no  bridging  occurring.  With  this  understanding, 
C  was  set  equal  to  7.9  x  10-'*3  (where  AK  is  in  units  of  MPaVm  and  da/dN  is  in 
m/cycle).  The  cycle-dependent  term  is  now  defined  as: 

^  =  7.9x10-^^{AK^^f 


(8.3) 
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Note  that  Equation  8.3  represents  only  the  TMF  crack  growth  data  ranging 
from  AKappiied  50  to  80  MPaVm;  outside  this  range  the  Paris  Law  does  not 
accurately  represent  the  data. 

8.2.2  Determination  of  the  Time-Dependent  Term 

As  more  and  more  of  the  TMF  crack  growth  tests  were  completed,  the 
contribution  of  the  time-dependent  term  became  evident.  Specimen  G9A-4- 
FCG  (Figures  7.10  and  7.11),  isothermaily  cycled  at  538  °C  (1000  °F)  and 
0.0083  Hz,  experienced  the  highest  crack  growth  rate  of  all  the  conditions 
tested  in  this  study,  whereas  specimen  G8A-4-FCG  (Figure  7.10),  isothermaily 
cycled  at  150  ®C  (300  °F),  gave  fatigue  crack  growth  rates  which  were 
approximately  one  and  a  half  orders  of  magnitude  slower.  The  in-phase  and 
out-of-phase  tests  cycled  between  150  °C  and  538  °C  (300  °F  and  1000  ®F) 
had  crack  growth  rates  approximately  a  half  an  order  of  magnitude  slower  than 
specimen  G9A-4-FCG  cycled  isothermaily  at  538  °C  (1 000  ®F).  This  behavior 
suggests  that  the  time-dependent  contribution  to  the  total  crack  growth  rate  is 
not  a  linear  function  in  temperature,  since  as  the  temperature  approaches  Tmax 
(typically  538  °C=1000  ®F),  the  time-dependent  contribution  greatly  dominates 
the  total  crack  growth  rate. 

An  expression  similar  to  the  fiber  damage  term  in  Neu’s  model  [77]  for 
TMF  in  titanium  matrix  composite  was  used  to  model  the  time-dependent  crack 
growth  behavior.  Neu  suggested  an  Arrhenius-type  expression  to  represent 
the  weakening  of  a  fiber  because  of  time,  temperature,  and  fiber  stress.  In 
general,  the  fatigue  and  fatigue  crack  growth  behavior  of  titanium  based 
composites  reinforced  with  silicon-carbide  fibers  are  greatly  dependent  upon 
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the  fibers'  behavior  [69,  78].  Even  the  creep  behavior  of  TMC’s  with  SCS-6 
fibers  is  associated  with  stress-assisted  environmental  degradation  of  the 
carbon-rich  layers  of  the  SCS-6  fibers,  followed  by  subsequent  weakening  and 
fracture  of  the  fibers  [79].  With  this  understanding,  the  time-dependent 
component  resembled  a  form  similar  to  Neu’s  Arrhenius  expression,  except  the 
fiber-stress  component  was  replaced  with  an  applied  AK  dependence.  The 
time-dependent  term  had  the  form: 

— C2 

—  =  /  — dt  =  Cie"^  fAK  ;"dt  (8.4) 

dN  dt  •'0 


where  Ci  is  an  empirical  constant,  Tabs  is  the  absolute  temperature  (T  ®C  + 
273  K)  at  any  instant  during  the  cycle,  and  n  is  the  same  exponent  used  in 
Equation  8.1.  The  exponent  n  is  assumed  here  to  be  independent  of 
temperature.  In  some  materials  n  will  increase  with  increasing  temperature, 
but  fatigue  crack  growth  data  for  monolithic  Ti-6242  [76]  show  only  a  small 
variation  of  n  between  room  temperature  and  538  °  (1 000  °F).  The  constant  C2 
actually  represents  the  ratio  Ofit/R,  where  Qfib  is  the  apparent  activation  energy 
for  environmental  attack  of  the  fiber  (with  units  of  kJ/mol)  and  R  is  the  gas 
constant  (with  units  of  kJ/mol/deg).  The  term,  tnd.  represents  the  sum  of  the 
time  which  the  load  is  increasing  and  held  at  Pmax-  This  is  the  same  upper  limit 
of  integration  used  by  Pernot  et  al.  [33]  on  the  time-dependent  term.  The  TMF 
crack  growth  work  of  Pernot  et  al.  included  the  effects  of  hold  times;  they  found 
that  the  hold  times  at  max  load  had  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  time-dependent 
term  for  the  predictions  to  match  the  experimental  data.  Since  no  hold  times 
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are  included  in  this  study,  tnd  is  actually  equivalent  to  tjnc.  the  time  the  load  is 
increasing. 

With  an  Arrhenius  type  expression  like  Equation  8.4,  the  effect  of 
elevated  temperatures  on  the  total  crack  growth  rate  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  value  of  C2  or  Qfib-  effect  on  the  exponential  term  of  varying  C2  is 
clearly  evident  in  Figure  8.1.  As  C2  increases,  the  function  from  the  mid  to 
lower  temperatures  (325  °C  to  150  °C  or  617  “F  to  300  °F)  becomes  negligible 
compared  to  the  function  at  higher  temperatures.  As  C2  is  decreased  the 
function  behaves  more  linearly  over  a  wide  range  of  temperatures.  The 
coefficient  Ci  only  serves  to  shift  the  entire  curve  up  or  down  in  a  linear 
fashion. 

To  determine  C2,  two  of  the  TMF  crack  growth  tests  were  used:  the 
isothermal,  538  °C  (1000  °F),  0.0083  Hz  condition;  and  the  in-phase  150-538 
°C  (300-538  ®F),  0.0083  Hz  condition.  A  value  of  Ci  was  also  found  during  this 
process,  but  it  was  later  modified  in  Section  8.2.3  when  frequency  effects  were 
taken  into  account.  To  simplify  the  process  of  determining  the  model 
constants,  the  total  crack  growth  rate  was  first  calculated  only  at  AKappiied  =  60 
MPaVm.  After  all  the  constants  were  determined,  the  growth  rates  were 
calculated  for  a  range  of  AK's  between  50  and  80  MPaVm.  The  correlation 
between  the  experimental  data  and  the  model's  calculations  is  discussed  later 
in  this  chapter. 

Initially,  Ci  and  C2  were  simply  estimated.  Through  trial  and  error,  both 
Ci  and  C2  were  adjusted  such  that  the  total  crack  growth  rates  for  the 
isothermal  and  in-phase  conditions  matched  the  experimental  data  based  on  a 
b@st-eye  fit.  The  values  of  Ci  and  C2  were  calculated  to  be  2.27E-5  and 
12000,  respectively.  The  units  of  Ci  and  C2  are  (m(n-2)/n)/(cyc-secY«MPan)  and 
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K  degrees,  respectively.  Interestingly  enough,  the  value  of  Qfib  calculated  from 
C2  is  100  kJ/mol  which  is  similar  to  the  Qfib  used  in  Neu's  [77]  TMF  fatigue 
model  of  1 12.9  kJ/mol.  The  initial  form  of  the  time-dependent  term  was 

-12000 

—  =\'”'l.70E-5e^^{AKf'^dt  (8.5) 

dN 

The  relatively  large  value  of  C2  suggests  that  the  majority  of  the  damage 
occurs  when  the  temperature  is  at  or  near  the  maximum  temperature.  In  fact, 
the  time-dependent  contribution  calculated  for  the  isothermal  condition  at  1 50 
°C  Is  about  two  orders  of  magnitude  smaller  that  the  cycle-dependent  term.  In 
contrast,  the  time-dependent  term  is  about  an  order  of  magnitude  greater  than 
the  cycle-dependent  contribution  for  the  isothermal  538  °C  condition.  Note  that 
predictions  based  on  Equations  8.3  and  8.5  would  produce  crack  growth  rates 
that  are  equivalent  regardless  of  the  phase  angle  (i.e.,  in-phase  or  out-of¬ 
phase).  After  properly  accounting  for  frequency  the  model  will  predict  different 
crack  growth  rates  due  to  different  phase  angles. 

8.2.3  Accounting  for  Frequency 

The  time-dependent  constants,  Ci  and  C2,  were  determined  from  data 
gathered  at  the  same  frequency  (0.0083  Hz).  Until  now  frequency  effects  were 
not  explicitly  considered.  In  general,  the  cycle-dependent  term  is  independent 
of  frequency,  but  since  the  time-dependent  term  in  Equation  8.4  is  implicit  in 
time  (Tabs  depends  on  time  during  a  TMF  cycle),  it  is  a  function  of  frequency. 
While  the  data  reveal  that  the  crack  growth  behavior  was  affected  by  a  change 
in  frequency,  the  data  never  exhibited  a  completely  time-dependent  behavior 
for  the  conditions  tested.  For  a  given  AK,  a  completely  time-dependent  crack 
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growth  rate  would  increase  linearly  with  cycle  period  (1 /frequency).  The  crack 
growth  rates  for  the  isothermal  test  at  538  °C  cycled  at  0.83  Hz  (specimen 
G8A-2-FCG)  were  approximately  an  order  of  magnitude  faster  than  the  test 
conducted  at  0.0083  Hz  (specimen  G9A-4-FCG).  In  this  example,  the  crack 
growth  rates  increased  only  an  order  of  magnitude  for  a  two  order  of 
magnitude  decrease  in  frequency. 

To  account  for  a  similar  behavior  when  modeling  fatigue  crack  growth 
with  sustained  hold  times  in  a  titanium-aluminide,  Nicholas  and  Mall  [32] 
modified  the  time-dependent  term  in  their  linear  summation  model  by  a 
coefficient  of  the  form  TTi ,  where  T  is  the  total  cycle  time  (or  period).  They 
used  Y  =  0.5,  which  yielded  a  time-dependent  term  that  would  vary  with 
frequency  as  VT.  A  similar  modification  was  used  in  the  current  study  to 
account  for  frequency  effects.  The  time-dependent  term  was  modified  to  take 
the  form 


-12000 

—  =  Tr-^\^'^1.70E-5e'^‘^  [AKf  '^dt  (8.6) 

dN  ^0 

where  T  is  equivalent  to  tnondecreasing  in  seconds  and  y  is  determined  by  the 
type  of  test. 

The  value  of  y  for  each  type  of  test  was  determined  by  comparing  the 
total  crack  growth  rates  for  isothermal,  in-phase,  and  out-of-phase  conditions  at 
two  different  frequencies.  The  value  of  y  was  initially  estimated  to  be  0.5  as 
used  by  Nicholas  and  Mall  [32].  The  value  of  y  was  adjusted  (along  with  Ci) 
such  that  the  model  correctly  correlated  the  crack  growth  rates  of  the  538  °C 
isothermal  data  generated  at  0.0083  Hz  and  0.83  Hz.  During  this  process  the 
constant  Ci  was  also  determined  and  fixed  for  the  remainder  of  the  crack 
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growth  calculations.  The  value  of  Tiso  and  Ci  were  fixed  at  0.57  and  1 .70E-5. 
In  a  similar  fashion  yip  and  yoop  were  determined.  Again,  the  initial  value  of  y 
was  set  equal  to  0.5,  and  then  adjusted  so  that  the  in-phase  and  out-of-phase 
data  generated  between  150-538  °C  at  0.0083  Hz  and  0.00083  Hz  were 
reasonably  correlated  by  the  linear  summation  model.  The  values  of  yip  and 
yoop  were  determined  to  be  0.62  and  0.52,  respectively. 

The  y-term  is  not  a  constant  because  the  frequency  affects  the 
magnitude  of  the  fiber  stress  range  at  or  near  the  crack  tip  over  the  life  of  the 
test  according  to  the  test  type.  The  crack  growth  rate  in  most  fiber  reinforced 
metal  matrix  composites  is  governed  largely  by  the  fracture  behavior  of  the 
fiber.  If  the  fiber  bridges  the  crack  (i.e.,  does  not  fracture),  the  crack  growth  rate 
will  tend  to  remain  constant  or  decrease  for  increasing  values  of  applied  stress 
intensity  factor  range.  If,  however,  the  fiber  fractures  readily  as  the  matrix  crack 
passes  by,  the  crack  growth  rate  of  the  composite  will  behave  similarly  to  a 
fiberless  material. 

Micromechanical  modeling  by  Neu  [74]  of  SCS-6/TIMETAL®21  S  [0]4 
under  thermomechanical  loading  investigated  the  effect  of  frequency  on  the 
stress  in  the  matrix  and  fiber.  That  study  showed  that  during  in-phase  loading 
the  fiber  stress  range  became  noticeably  higher  at  a  longer  cycle  period  (30 
min/cyc)  than  at  the  shorter  cycle  period  (3  min/cyc).  The  fiber  stress  range 
increase  was  due  to  relaxation  of  stresses  in  the  matrix  at  the  longer  cycle 
periods  requiring  the  fiber  to  carry  a  greater  percentage  of  the  applied  load. 
The  out-of-phase  condition  showed  very  little  change  in  fiber  stress  range 
between  the  long  and  short  cycle  periods.  In  the  out-of-phase  loading  the 
maximum  temperature  occurs  at  the  minimum  load;  a  condition  that  does  not 
lend  itself  to  matrix  stress  relaxation. 
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The  value  of  yis  largest  for  the  in-phase  condition  and  lowest  for  the  out- 
of-phase  cycling  with  the  isothermal  condition  lying  in  between  the  two.  This 
layering  of  y  was  anticipated  since  the  influence  of  frequency  on  the  in-phase 
condition  on  the  fiber  stress  range  is  greater  than  on  the  other  two  conditions. 
However,  the  difference  between  the  different  ys  is  not  very  large,  only 
spanning  0.52  to  0.62.  This  small  range  in  y  indicates  that  while  the  frequency 
does  affect  the  fiber  stress  range  depending  on  the  test  conditions,  the  effect  is 
not  as  pronounced  as  the  micromechanical  modeling  of  the  SCS- 
6/TIMETAL®21  S  showed  [74].  The  change  in  fiber  stress  range  due  to  a 
frequency  change  was  not  as  pronounced  during  the  fatigue  crack  growth  tests 
because  the  applied  loads  and  temperatures  were  not  conducive  to  large 
scale  matrix  plastic  deformation  and  stress  relaxation  away  from  the  crack  tip 
region. 

8.2.4  Final  Form  of  the  TMF  Linear  Summation  Model 

After  the  values  of  y  were  determined,  the  linear  summation  model  to 

predict  the  fatigue  crack  growth  rates  under  isothermal  and  thermomechanical 
fatigue  was  complete.  The  model  took  the  final  form 

^  =  7  9E-13(AKf^  (8.7) 

dN  ^ 

where  y  equals  0.62,  0.57  and  0.52  for  the  in-phase,  isothermal  and  out-of¬ 
phase  conditions,  respectively.  The  model  in  this  form  has  four  constants  (C,  n, 
Ci  and  C2)  which  are  fixed  for  all  conditions,  and  one  constant,  y,  which  is  test- 
type  dependent.  In  effect,  there  are  seven  constants  in  all  since  there  were 
three  different  test-types. 
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8.3  Crack  Growth  Rate  Correlations  and  Predictions 

All  the  constants  in  Equation  8.7  were  based  on  the  crack  growth  rate  at 
an  applied  AK  =  60  MPaVm .  This  simplified  the  procedure  for  determining  a 
particular  constant.  A  AK  =  60  MPaVm  was  chosen  first  because  it  seemed  to 
best  represent  Region  II  for  all  the  crack  growth  rate  data  generated.  Recall 
that  this  model  only  attempts  to  predict  the  crack  growth  rates  for  Region  ll  of 
the  da/dN  -  AK  relationship.  In  the  following  sections  the  accuracy  of  the 
correlation  is  shown  for  each  of  the  seven  conditions  tested  for  a  range  of  AK’s 
between  30  and  100  MPaVm.  Region  II,  however,  is  only  valid  between  about 
50  and  85  MPaVm.  Note  the  term  "correlation"  is  used  here  as  opposed  to 
"prediction"  since  all  of  the  baseline  data  (seven  different  conditions)  were 
needed  to  determine  the  seven  constants  used  in  the  predictive  model.  An 
additional  test  was  run  at  a  condition  different  from  the  baseline  conditions  to 
prove  the  predictive  capability  of  the  model,  and  is  described  in  detail  later  in 
this  section. 

8.3.1  Isothermal  Crack  Growth  Correlations 

The  goal  of  this  modeling  effort  was  to  predict  the  crack  growth  rates  of 
SCS-6/Ti-6242  under  thermomechanical  loading  based  on  isothermal  data. 
Three  baseline  isothermal  tests  were  conducted:  two  at  the  same  temperature 
(538  °C  =  1000  °F),  but  with  different  frequencies  (0.0083  Hz  and  0.00083  Hz); 
and  two  at  the  same  frequency  (0.0083  Hz)  but  different  temperatures  (150  °C 
and  538  °C  =  300  °F  and  1000  °F).  Using  the  final  form  of  the  predictive  model 
given  in  Equation  8.6,  crack  growth  rates  were  calculated  for  each  of 
isothermal  conditions.  The  correlation  is  shown  in  Figures  8.2  and  8.3.  As 
expected,  the  crack  growth  rates  calculated  from  the  model  for  each  of  the 
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isothermal  conditions  correlate  well  with  the  experimental  data  In  Region  II. 
However,  since  the  experimental  data  represent  both  Region  II  and  Region  III, 
the  calculated  growth  rates  do  not  correlate  well  when  AKgpp  is  greater  than 
about  85  MPaVm . 

8.3.2  TMF  Crack  Growth  Correlations 

Four  baseline  thermomechanical  conditions  were  studied:  two  in-phase 
at  0.0083  Hz  and  0.00083  Hz  and  two  out-of-phase  also  at  0.0083  Hz  and 
0.00083  Hz.  Each  of  the  TMF  tests  were  cycled  between  150  ®C  to  538  ®C 
(300  °F  to  1000  °F).  The  crack  growth  rates  were  calculated  using  the  model 
for  each  of  the  four  different  TMF  conditions.  The  computed  crack  growth  rates 
are  plotted  along  with  the  experimental  TMF  data  in  Figures  8.4  and  8.5. 
Again,  since  the  seven  constants  were  adjusted  to  fit  the  seven  baseline 
conditions,  the  computed  crack  growth  rates  correlate  well  with  the 
experimental  data  in  Region  II. 

8.4  Experimental  Proof  of  Linear  Summation  Model 

As  explained  earlier,  the  computed  crack  growth  rates  shown  in  Figures 
8.2-8.5  were  correlations  and  not  predictions.  To  ensure  that  the  linear 
summation  model  was  capable  of  predicting  crack  growth  rates  for  a  condition 
different  from  the  baseline  conditions,  one  additionai  test  was  completed.  After 
all  the  baseline  isothermal  and  thermomechanical  fatigue  crack  growth  tests 
were  completed,  only  one  crack  growth  specimen  remained.  This  fact 
mandated  that  the  single  proof  test  of  the  model's  predictive  capability  be 
designed  to  exercise  as  much  of  the  model's  capabilities  as  possible.  The 
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following  sections  describe  the  process  that  went  into  designing  the  proof  test, 
and  the  success  of  the  predictive  capability  based  on  the  experimental  results. 

8.4.1  Designing  the  Proof  Test 

In  general,  the  crack  growth  rate  of  SCS-6/T1-6242  is  most  influenced  by 
the  time  spent  at  elevated  temperatures,  especially  those  temperatures 
approaching  the  maximum  use  temperature  of  538  ®C  (1000  “F).  Cycling 
isothermally  at  Tmax  produces  the  highest  crack  growth  rates  since 
environmental  degradation  is  more  active  over  the  entire  cycle  than  during  a 
TMF  cycle.  During  a  TMF  cycle  the  amount  of  time  spent  at  higher 
temperatures  is  always  less  than  an  equivalent  isothermal  cycle.  Slower  TMF 
frequencies,  however,  do  spend  more  time  at  higher  temperatures,  producing 
faster  crack  growth  rates. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  obvious  that  constant-AKapp,  TMF  conditions  will 
produce  slower  growth  rates  than  isothermal  conditions  at  the  same  frequency 
and  Tmax-  Now  consider  a  series  of  TMF  tests  in  which  Tmax  is  constant  and 
the  minimum  temperature,  Tmin.  is  increased  in  each  successive  test.  As  Tmin 
approaches  Tmax,  the  difference  between  the  crack  growth  rates  of  the 
isothermal  test  at  Tmax  and  the  TMF  test  with  Tmin  nearly  equal  to  Tmax  will  be 
negligible.  This  reasoning  is  shown  graphically  in  Figure  8.6,  and  lead  to  the 
design  of  the  proof  test  conditions. 

The  goal  of  the  proof  test  was  to  use  the  predictive  model  to  develop  a 
complex  TMF  history  which  would  yield  a  constant  crack  growth  rate,  da/dN. 
Experimentally,  the  proof  test  would  begin  under  isothermal  (Tmax=Tmin=538 
°C)  conditions,  continue  with  Tmin  decreasing  throughout  the  test  and  end 
under  in-phase  conditions  with  Tmin=150  °C  (300  °F).  Interestingly,  if  Tmin  is 
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decreased  according  to  a  predefined  profile  the  crack  growth  rate  will  remain 
constant  throughout  the  test.  A  schematic  representation  of  this  is  shown  in 
Figure  8.7.  This  constant  crack  growth  rate  is  possible  since  two  competing 
damage  mechanisms  are  acting.  As  the  matrix  crack  grows  through  the 
composite  (assuming  no  fiber  bridging)  the  stress  intensity  factor  range 
increases  which  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  crack  growth  rate.  If  during  this 
same  test,  the  minimum  temperature  is  decreased  the  crack  growth  rate  will 
tend  to  decrease.  Appropriately  combining  these  two  opposing  mechanisms 
into  one  test  allows  a  constant  growth  rate  test  to  be  achieved. 

The  critical  factor  in  achieving  a  constant  crack  growth  rate  test  is  to 
determine  the  minimum  temperature  profile  as  a  function  of  elapsed  cycles.  To 
determine  the  exact  Tmin  profile  for  the  proof  test,  the  linear  summation  model 
(Equation  8.6)  was  used.  The  proof  test,  using  an  M(T)  geometry,  was  planned 
to  start  at  T=538  °C  with  a  constant  cyclic  force,  AP,  of  10  kN.  The  desired 
constant  crack  growth  rate  was  1.41x10-®  m/cycle.  Knowing  the  beginning  and 
ending  AKgpp,  42  and  80  MPaVm ,  respectively,  the  number  of  cycles  the  test 
would  run  was  found  to  be  2750.  Using  Equation  8.7,  the  growth  rate 
(1.41x10-®  m/cycle)  for  several  different  AK's  between  42  and  80  MPaVm  was 
calculated  .  To  achieve  the  desired  growth  rate  at  each  AK,  the  hiinimum 
temperature  was  reduced  sufficiently  so  that  the  model  predicted  the  growth 
rate  to  be  approximately  1.41x10-®  m/cycle.  This  process  would,  therefore, 
follow- the  dashed  line  in  Figure  8.7  moving  from  an  isothermal  condition  to  an 
in-phase  condition.  From  this  exercise  the  cyclic  rate  at  which  the  minimum 
temperature  should  decrease  over  the  expected  2750  cycles  was  determined. 

Each  crack  growth  curve  corresponding  to  a  minimum  temperature 
needed  to  produce  the  desired  crack  growth  rate  at  a  given  AK  was  described 
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by  a  Paris  Law  as  indicated  in  Figure  8.7.  Each  crack  growth  curve  was 
described  by  the  equation 


—  =  C'(AKr 

dN 


(8.8) 


where  C*  is  a  different  for  each  value  of  Tmin-  A  fourth  order  polynomial  was  fit 
to  the  values  a  C*  and  Tmin  and  is  given  by  the  equation 

C'  =1.9792x10-^'' -1.81 51x10-^^  +  1.201 8x10-^^ 

-3.1316  x1 0-^^Tt„  + 3. 3921  xIO-^^Ti;, 


Figure  8.8  plots  this  functional  relationship  between  C*  and  Tmin-  Using  this 
relationship,  the  proof  test  was  then  performed  "on  paper"  to  find  the 
appropriate  Tmin  profile  for  the  proof  test. 

The  proof  test  was  simulated  by  growing  the  crack  incrementally  from  its 
initial  length  to  its  final  length  using  the  equation 

Aa  =  — AAf  (8.10) 

dN 

where  da/dN  is  given  by  Equation  8.8  and  AN  was  set  equal  to  1.  Since  C*  in 
Equation  8.8  is  a  function  of  temperature  given  by  Equation  8.9,  the  manner  in 
which  Tmin  is  decreased  over  the  life  of  the  test  determines  the  crack  growth 
rate.  The  Tmin  profile  was  adjusted  until  at  the  end  of  2750  cycles  two 
conditions  were  met:  (1)  the  crack  growth  rate  over  the  entire  simulation  was 
constant  and  equal  to  1.41x10*®  m/cycle  and  (2)  the  final  crack  length  was 
equal  to  that  required  to  produce  a  AKapp  of  80  MPaVm .  The  equation  used  to 
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describe  the  minimum  temperature  profile  to  produce  a  near  constant  crack 
growth  rate  is  given  as 

T^i„=150  +  2.0839(2750-Nf-^i°C)  (8.11) 

where  N  is  the  cycle  count.  Note  that  at  N=2750  the  minimum  temperature 
equals  150  °C  (300  ®F)  as  the  proof  test  required. 

8.4.2  Experimental  Results  of  Proof  Test 

To  conduct  the  proof  test  with  the  desired  Tmin  profile,  the  control 
software  was  modified  so  that  the  temperature  setpoints  would  update  each 
cycle  according  to  Equation  8.11.  The  proof  test  specimen,  G8A-6-FCG,  was 
precracked  at  0.0083  Hz  with  T=538  ®C  (1000  ®F)  and  AKjnitiai  =  42  MPaVm. 
This  established  the  crack  growth  rate  desired  to  begin  the  proof  test.  The 
model  predicted  that  the  growth  rate  would  be  approximately  1.41x10-6 
m/cycle  at  the  end  of  the  precrack,  and  the  measured  ending  precrack  crack 
growth  rate  was  1.38x10-6  m/cycle.  This  was  encouraging  because  there  was 
no  previous  isothermal  data  (538  °C  =  1000  °F)  generated  at  a  AK  =  42 
MPaVm. 

After  precracking,  the  software  modifications  were  made  to  run  the 
actual  proof  test.  The  crack  growth  rate  measured  soon  after  the  proof  test 
began  was  1.23x10-6  m/cycle.  While  this  apparent  discrepancy  in  growth  rate 
was  small  and  within  the  limits  of  experiment  scatter,  it  may  be  attributed  to 
initial  problems  with  the  automatic  adjustment  of  the  temperature  setpoints  by 
the  control  software.  While  the  temperature  control  software  was  modified,  the 
specimen  accumulated  approximately  60  cycles  before  the  final  software  was 
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in  place.  These  60  cycles  were  not  recorded  as  part  of  the  proof  test  crack 
growth  data.  During  the  software  revisions  the  specimen  was  allowed  to  cool 
to  room  temperature  at  least  three  times  before  the  corrections  were 
completed.  This  type  of  cycling  may  have  lead  to  a  transient  behavior  and  a 
reduction  in  the  growth  rate.  Once  the  software  was  finalized  the  proof  test  ran 
uninterrupted.  The  minimum  and  maximum  temperature  followed  the  desired 
profile  successfully  as  is  illustrated  in  Figure  8.9. 

Unfortunately,  at  cycle  2500  the  computer  experienced  an  input/output 
error  with  the  printer  and  the  test  was  allowed  to  cycle  without  the  minimum 
temperature  setpoint  being  adjusted.  Under  these  conditions  the  growth  rate 
did  not  remain  constant  and  the  specimen  failed  earlier  than  anticipated.  The 
exact  final  cycle  count  was  not  recorded  but  it  was  no  larger  than  2710  cycles, 
and  the  final  crack  length  based  on  inspection  of  the  fracture  surface  was 
determined  to  be  8.182  mm.  In  addition,  no  experimental  data  such  as  DCEP 
crack  length  were  recorded  beyond  cycle  2500.  Furthermore,  the  Tmin  history 
beyond  cycle  2500  was  not  recorded.  If  the  temperature  profile  between  cycle 
2500  and  2710  was  known,  the  remaining  crack  growth  behavior  could  be 
predicted  based  by  the  model.  Nonetheless,  a  significant  portion  of  the  test 
was  completed  and  the  data  generated  was  similar  to  what  was  predicted 
during  the  simulation.  The  DCEP  crack  lengths  were  similar  to  those  predicted 
using  Equation  8.10  as  shown  in  Figure  8.10.  In  fact,  the  model  predicted  that 
at  cycle  2710  the  crack  length  would  equal  7.814  mm  which  is  similar  to  the 
final  crack  length  of  8.182  mm. 

The  crack  growth  rate  was  also  plotted  as  a  function  of  AKapp  and 
compared  with  the  growth  rate  from  the  simulation.  Figure  8.1 1  shows  that  the 
simulation  predicted  a  slightly  decreasing  growth  rate  over  the  life  of  the 
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specimen.  A  nonconstant  crack  growth  rate  was  predicted  because  the 
temperature  profile  for  the  predictions  was  not  the  exact  one  necessary  to 
generated  a  constant  crack  growth  rate.  Nevertheless,  the  crack  growth  rates 
generated  during  the  proof  test  followed  the  general  trend  predicted  by  the 
simulation.  For  that  matter  the  experimental  crack  growth  rate  never  deviated 
from  the  expected  growth  rate  by  more  than  a  factor  of  1 .5.  This  deviation  from 
the  expected  crack  growth  rate  is  quite  small  considering  the  amount  of 
variability  that  is  commonly  observed  in  the  crack  growth  rates  [80]  of 
monolithic  materials.  Depending  of  the  data  reduction  technique  [81]  and  the 
homogeneity  of  the  material,  fatigue  growth  rates  can  vary  up  to  a  factor  of  3 
[80]  for  replicate  crack  growth  tests  of  the  same  material. 

The  results  of  the  proof  test  indicate  that  the  proposed  linear  summation 
model  successfully  captured  the  primary  features  which  control  the  crack 
growth  behavior  of  the  SCS-6/Ti-6242.  Namely,  the  time-at-temperature 
significantly  influences  the  crack  growth  behavior.  While  a  single  proof  test 
does  not  offer  absolute  evidence  that  the  model  is  entirely  accurate,  it  does 
strongly  support  the  fundamental  notions  built  into  the  model. 

8.5  Parametric  Study  of  Model 

Having  provided  a  limited  experimental  evaluation  of  the  numerical 
model,  it  was  decided  to  use  it  as  a  tool  to  further  investigate  TMF  in  SCS-6/Ti- 
6242.  This  section  describes  the  results  of  that  study.  Three  parametric 
studies  were  completed:  the  first  study  investigated  the  effect  of  load  hold  times 
during  isothermal  cycling:  the  second  study  looked  at  the  effect  of  intermediate 
temperatures  between  150  °C  and  538  °C  (300  °F  and  1000  °F)  on  the 
isothermal  crack  growth  rates;  and  the  third  study  determined  the  effect  of 
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decreasing  the  minimum  temperature  during  in-phase  conditions.  All  the 
studies  were  conducted  at  a  AKapp  of  60  MPaVm  since  that  represented  the 
approximate  middle  of  Region  II. 

The  results  of  the  load  hold  times  study  indicated,  as  expected,  that  as 
the  load  hold  times  increase  under  isothermal  conditions,  the  crack  growth 
rates  increase.  This  behavior  is  shown  in  Figure  8.12  for  various  loading 
frequencies.  Since  the  upper  integration  limit  of  the  time-dependent 
component  includes  hold  times,  the  model  states  that  the  crack  growth  rate 
should  increase.  What  is  not  so  obvious  without  the  results  of  this  study  is  how 
the  different  hold  times  influence  the  crack  growth  rates  depending  on  the 
loading  frequency.  For  the  slower  frequency  (0.00083  Hz)  an  increase  in  hold 
time  increases  the  growth  rate  only  slightly,  but  at  the  higher  frequency  (8.3  Hz) 
the  shorter  hold  times  yielded  the  greatest  change  in  crack  growth  rates.  As 
the  hold  times  increased  the  resulting  change  in  crack  growth  rates  was  less 
and  less  since,  at  the  slower  frequencies,  the  hold  times  contribute  less  to  the 
time-dependent  component  than  the  loading  portion  of  the  cycle.  For  the  faster 
frequencies,  the  hold  time  increases  the  crack  growth  rate  as  Ty-i  since  the 
loading  portion  of  the  cycle  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  cycle  time.  The 
study  results  also  suggest  that  the  crack  growth  rates  are  nearly  identical  for 
long  hold  times  and  fast  frequencies.  The  similarity  in  growth  rates  is  because 
the  hold  time  portion  of  the  cycle  dominates  the  time-dependent  component  of 
the  total  crack  growth  rate,  and  as  the  frequency  increases  the  contribution  of 
the  loading  portion  of  the  cycle  becomes  negligible. 

The  results  of  the  second  study  showed  that  as  the  isothermal 
temperatures  increased  the  crack  growth  rates  were  affected  differently 
depending  on  frequency.  For  example,  at  the  highest  frequency  (8.3  Hz)  the 
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isothermal  crack  growth  rates  remained  almost  constant  for  temperatures 
between  150  °C  and  375  °C  (300  °F  and  707  °F)  and  increased  thereafter  with 
increasing  temperature:  however,  at  the  slowest  frequency  (0.00083  Hz),  the 
isothermal  crack  growth  rates  increased  significantly  for  temperatures  above 
225  °C  (437  "F).  This  behavior  is  evident  in  Figure  8.13  in  which  crack  growth 
rate  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  isothermal  temperature  for  frequencies  between 
0.00083  Hz  and  8.3  Hz.  This  behavior  reinforces  previous  statements  that  the 
time-at-temperature  and  the  temperature  itself  significantly  influence  the  crack 
growth  rate.  The  growth  rate  is  more  accelerated  for  slower  frequencies  than 
for  faster  frequencies  because  on  a  cyci e-by-cycle  basis  the  slower  frequency 
elapses  more  time  per  cycle  and,  therefore,  allows  more  damage  (crack 
growth)  to  occur  per  cycle. 

The  third  study  illustrated  how  increasing  the  minimum  temperature  of 
an  in-phase  condition  increases  the  crack  growth  rate  to  that  of  the  isothermal 
condition  at  the  maximum  temperature  (in  this  study,  538  °C  =  1000  ®F).  The 
magnitude  to  which  the  growth  rate  increased  as  the  minimum  temperature 
was  increased  to  a  completely  isothermal  condition  was  directly  influenced  by 
the  frequency.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  Figure  8.14  in  which  the  growth  rate, 
normalized  with  respect  to  the  growth  rate  for  Tmin  =  150  °C  (300  ®F),  is  plotted 
as  function  of  Tmin  for  frequencies  ranging  from  0.00083  Hz  to  8.3  Hz.  For  the 
fast  frequency,  the  growth  rate  only  increased  about  a  factor  of  two  when  Tmin 
changed  from  150  °C  (300  °F)  to  538  °C  (1000  ®F)  or  Tmax-  For  the  slowest 
frequency,  the  growth  rate  differed  by  a  factor  of  eight  between  Tmin  =  150  °C 
(300  ®F)  and  Tmin  =  Tmax  =  538  ®C  (1000  ®F).  Another  interesting  observation 
from  this  study  was  that  the  trends  for  0.0083  Hz  and  0.00083  Hz  normalized 
growth  rate  are  nearly  the  same  as  shown  in  Figure  8.14.  The  similar  in 
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normalized  growth  rates  suggests  that  as  the  frequency  is  further  decreased 
the  crack  growth  rate  will  behave  similarly  to  those  generated  at  0.00083  Hz. 
This  behavior  is  important  to  note  since  the  generation  of  slow  frequency  crack 
growth  data  is  more  time  consuming.  Therefore,  crack  growth  data  from  a  slow 
frequency  isothermal  test  (frequency  <  0.00083  Hz)  could  be  used  to  generate 
the  growth  rates  at  other  Tmin’s  based  on  the  scaled  results  of  0.00083  Hz  data. 

8.6  Computer  Code  for  Modeling  TMF  Crack  Growth 

The  computer  program  developed  during  this  research  was  a  revision  of 
the  computer  code  developed  by  J.  Pernot  [22]  to  model  TMF  crack  growth  in  a 
monolithic  titanium-aluminide.  Pernot  actually  used  many  of  the  same 
algorithms  employed  by  Heil  [82],  who  modeled  TMF  crack  growth  in  inconel 
718.  The  source  code  developed  for  this  study  is  given  in  Appendix  B.  Many 
of  the  input  and  output  routines  as  well  as  the  numerical  integration  routine 
were  taken,  with  permission,  from  the  source  code  found  in  the  Appendix  of 
Pernot’s  Ph.D.  dissertation  [22]. 

Both  the  cycle-dependent  and  time-dependent  terms  were 
approximated  numerically  in  the  source  code  using  a  simple  Simpson's  rule 
found  In  most  numerical  methods  books.  Since  the  cycle-dependent  term  is 
not  a  function  of  time,  it  is  not  required  that  it  be  determined  through 
integration.  However,  the  program  was  written  to  allow  use  of  a  cycle- 
dependent  term  that  is  a  function  of  time.  The  number  of  divisions  used  in  the 
Simpson's  rule  to  approximate  the  function  was  chosen  so  that  each  division 
represented  no  more  than  0.77  °C.  For  example,  an  in-phase  test  cycling 
between  150  and  538  "C  at  a  frequency  of  0.0083  Hz  requires  500  divisions 
per  cycle  segment  for  sufficient  accuracy  of  the  numerical  integration.  A  cycle 
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segment  is  a  time  in  the  cycle  in  which  the  temperature  is  either  always 
increasing  or  always  decreasing. 


f=f(C  2J  abs) 
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Figure  8.1  Effect  of  varying  C2  in  the  Arrhenius  function,  f. 
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Rgure  8.3  Plot  showing  the  accuracy  of  the  correlation  between  the  model 
and  the  SCS-6/Ti-6AI*2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  fatigue  crack  growth  data 
from  the  isothermal  tests  at  538  °C  and  0.0083  Hz  and  0.83  Hz. 
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Fiqure  8  4  Plot  showing  the  accuracy  of  the  correlation  between  the.  model 
and  the  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  fatigue  crack  growth  data 
from  the  in-phase  tests  at  0.0083  Hz  and  0.00083  Hz. 
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Figure  8.5  Plot  showing  the  accuracy  of  the  correlation  between  the  model 
and  the  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  fatigue  crack  growth  data 
from  the  out-of-phase  tests  at  0.0083  Hz  and  0.00083  Hz. 
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Rgure  8.6  Influence  of  decreasing  Tmin  on  the  crack  growth  rates  under 
constant  AKapp  conditions. 


Figure  8.7  Influence  of  decreasing  Tmin  on  the  crack  growth  behavior  under 
constant  crack  growth  rate  conditions. 
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polynomial  fit  -  Eq.  8.9 
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Rgure  8.9  Experimental  data  verifying  the  minimum  and  maximum 
temperatures  during  the  proof  test  followed  the  requested 
profiles. 
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Figure  8.10  Experimental  crack  lengths  trom  the  proof  test  compared  to  the 
predicted  values  as  a  function  of  applied  cycles. 
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Rgure  8.12  Effect  of  load  hold  times  at  various  frequencies  on  the  fatigue 
crack  growth  rate  of  [0]4,  SCS-6/n-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo. 
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CHAPTER  9 
CONCLUSIONS 


In  this  study,  the  thermomechanical  fatigue  (TMF)  crack  growth  behavior 
of  4-ply,  unidirectional  SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  was  evaluated.  During  the 
study,  a  fully  automated  TMF  test  frame  was  assembled  and  baseline 
isothermal  and  non-isothermal  fatigue  crack  growth  data  were  generated.  In 
addition,  a  linear  summation  model  was  developed  to  predict  the  fatigue  crack 
growth  rates  of  SCS-6/Ti-6242  under  isothermal  as  well  as  thermomechanical 
fatigue  conditions. 

A  horizontal  closed-loop  servohydraulic  test  frame  was  assembled  in 
order  to  perform  automated  fatigue  crack  growth  tests  of  thin-sheet  composites 
under  thermomechanical  conditions.  The  computer  controlled  apparatus  used 
quartz  lamps  for  heating  and  forced  air  for  cooling.  The  test  frame  was  capable 
of  thermal  frequencies  of  up  to  0.0083  Hz  for  temperatures  varying  between 
150-650  °C.  Crack  lengths  were  measured  from  DCEP  and  correlated  with 
optical  measurements  from  two  traveling  telemicroscopes.  The  gripping 
system  allowed  the  use  of  both  single-edge  notch  and  center-cracked 
specimen  geometries. 

The  experimental  fatigue  crack  growth  data  suggested  several 
conclusions.  One  dominant  factor  that  influenced  the  fatigue  crack  growth 
behavior  was  the  time  that  the  composite  was  cycled  at  elevated  temperatures, 
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especially  when  temperatures  approached  538  °C.  Accordingly,  the  crack 
growth  rates,  all  else  being  equal,  under  the  thermomechanical  conditions 
were  lower  than  those  generated  isothermally  at  the  maximum  temperature  of 
the  TMF  test.  This  result  was  expected  since  other  TMF  studies  on  monolithic 
materials  [22,  82]  demonstrated  a  similar  behavior.  The  best  explanation  for 
this  behavior  is  that  the  extended  exposure  to  the  elevated  temperatures 
degraded  the  integrity  and  strength  of  the  fiber  at  and  behind  the  matrix  crack 
tip.  The  degradation  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  fiber  led  to  fiber 
fracture  and  little  fiber  bridging. 

The  TMF  crack  growth  data  indicated  that  the  test  frequency  influenced 
the  growth  rates  depending  on  the  phase  angle.  The  in-phase  condition 
tended  to  have  higher  growth  rates  at  the  slower  frequency  than  the  out-of- 
phase  condition.  This  was  attributed  to  more  matrix  relaxation  in  the  in-phase 
condition  than  the  out-of-phase  condition  which  lead  to  higher  fiber  stresses. 
The  higher  fiber  stresses  lead  to  faster  fiber  fracture,  and  in  turn  to  faster  crack 
growth  rates. 

None  of  the  crack  growth  tests,  except  for  the  isothermal  test  at  150  °C, 
produced  evidence  that  full  scale  fiber  bridging  occurred.  It  is  believed  that 
fiber  bridging  was  limited  to  approximately  2-3  fibers  behind  the  crack  tip. 
Based  on  this  observation,  the  crack  growth  in  this  composite  was  modeled 
essentially  as  a  monolithic  material  using  a  linear  summation  approach, 
assuming  that  fiber  bridging  only  occurs  on  a  small  scale.  The  linear 
summation  approach  assumed  that  the  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  could  be 
decomposed  into  two  different  components:  a  cycle  dependent  component 
and  a  time  dependent  component.  The  cycle  dependent  term  is  dependent 
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upon  the  applied  stress  intensity  factor  range,  whereas  the  time-dependent 
term  also  depends  on  the  cycle  period  and  the  temperature  profile. 

The  numerical  model  used  five  constants  -  one  of  which  was  dependent 
upon  the  test  type.  Therefore,  seven  baseline  test  conditions  were  used  to 
determine  the  constants  needed  to  define  the  model.  The  results  from  the 
proof  test,  which  began  under  isothermal  conditions  and  ended  under  in- 
phase  conditions,  support  the  fundamental  concepts  upon  which  the  model 
was  based. 

Problems  in  obtaining  quality  test  materials  demonstrate  that  the 
technology  to  manufacture  and  process  titanium  matrix  composites,  even  in 
small,  quantities  has  not  matured  enough  to  produce  consistent,  high-quality 
material.  Problems  such  as  poor  matrix  consolidation  around  fibers,  fiber 
misalignment,  and  fiber  fracture  are  common  to  currently  manufactured 
titanium  matrix  composites.  The  manufacturing  defects  present  in  the  first  two 
batches  of  material  examined  here  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  problems 
that  must  be  addressed  and  solved  before  TMC  can  be  confidently  utilized  in 
real-world  applications. 

Recommendations  for  future  study  of  the  TMF  crack  growth 
phenomenon  in  MMC  are  listed  below. 

1.  Additional  TMF  crack  growth  tests  using  different  titanium 
based  composites  reinforced  with  other  continuous  fibers 
should  be  performed.  Using  other  matrices  and  fiber  systems 
would  allow  the  comparison  of  TMF  crack  growth  rates 
between  composites  with  varying  fiber/matrix  interfacial 
strength.  The  fiber/matrix  interfacial  properties  greatly 
influence  the  crack  growth  characteristics  of  a  composite, 
such  as  the  amount  of  fiber  bridging  that  occurs. 

2.  An  SCS-6/Ti-6242  composite  manufactured  by  the  foil-fiber- 
foil  technique  should  be  tested  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  influence  of  processing  techniques  on  fatigue  crack 
growth  characteristics.  The  objective  here  would  be  to 


determine  how  the  behavior  of  foil-fiber-foil  material 
compares  to  similar  material  processed  using  induction 
plasma  spraying. 

3.  Analytical  modeling  of  the  fiber  bridging  phenomenon  during 
thermomechanical  fatigue  crack  growth  should  be  performed, 
since  it  is  highly  likely  that  fiber  bridging  would  be  a  dominant 
mechanism  in  other  titanium  matrix  composites  under 
thermomechanical  loading.  Studies  of  SCS-6/Ti-24AI-1 1  Nb 
and  SCS-6/TIMETAL®21S  have  reported  that  the  isothermal 
fatigue  crack  growth  rates  are  influenced  by  fiber  bridging 
[69,  78]. 

4.  Other  forms  of  the  cycle-dependent  and  time-dependent 
formulations  used  in  the  linear  summation  model  should  be 
examined.  The  cycle-dependent  term  for  example,  should  be 
expanded  to  account  for  R-ratio  effects  as  well  as 
temperature  effects  when  applied  to  future  materials. 
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Appendix  A  -  Tabulated  Data:  Cycles.  Crack  Lengths,  and  Crack  Growth  Rates 
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This  appendix  contains  the  raw  data  collected  in  each  of  the  tests 
performed  during  this  study.  The  data  consists  of  the  crack  length  and 
corresponding  cycle  count  as  recorded  by  the  control  software.  The  crack 
lengths  from  the  control  software  were  determined  using  the  direct-current 
electric  potential  (DCEP)  method  as  described  in  Chapter  3.  Optical  crack 
lengths  and  cycles  counts  are  also  given.  The  DCEP  crack  lengths  were 
sometimes  adjusted  so  they  matched  the  optically  observed  crack  lengths. 
Finally,  the  calculated  crack  growth  rates  are  also  given.  These  crack  growth 
rates  were  taken  directly  from  the  analysis  code  SMOOTH  as  described  in 
Chapter  7. 
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Cycles 

(DCEP) 
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416 

655 

917 

1157 

1374 

1581 

1810 

2058 

2300 

2488 

2625 

2730 

2824 

2908 

2975 

3027 

3071 

3109 

3150 

3180 

3203 

3222 


Specimen  ID: 
Test  Type: 

Pmax- 
R-ratio: 
Temperature: 
Frequency: 
Specimen  Geometry: 


G9A-2-FCG 
Out-of>Phase 
8.7  kN 
0.1 

150-538  °C 
0.0083  Hz 
SE(T) 


DCEP 

Crack  Length 
(mm) 

Cycles 

(Optical) 

Optical 
Crack  Length 
(mm) 

Crack 

Growth  Rate 
(m/cycle) 

7.7960 

1 

7.5000 

1.1100e-06 

8.0520 

1328 

9.0825 

1 .0860e-06 

8.3080 

1593 

9.3550 

1 .0620e-06 

8.5650 

2035 

9.8150 

1.0590e-06 

8.8210 

2315 

10.125 

1.1150e-06 

9.0780 

2755 

10.975 

1.1220e-06 

9.3340 

3039 

1 1 .960 

1.1170e-06 

9.5900 

3084 

12.205 

1.0410e-06 

9.8470 

3234 

13.640 

1.0460e-06 

10.100 

1.3190e-06 

10.360 

1.7640e-06 

10.620 

2.1230e-06 

10.870 

2.6200e-06 

11.130 

2.9350e-06 

1 1 .380 

3.7300e-06 

1 1 .640 

4.5730e-06 

1 1 .900 

5.1930e-06 

12.150 

5.8080e-06 

12.410 

6.351  Oe-06 

12.670 

6.2900e-06 

12.920 

1 .0490e-05 

13.180 

1.2340e-05 

13.440 

1.3950e-05 
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Specimen  ID: 
Test  Type: 
Pmax- 
R-ratio: 
Temperature: 
Frequency: 
Specimen  Geometry: 


G9A-3-FCG 
In-Phase 
8.7  kN 
0.1 

150-538  °C 
0.0083  Hz 
SE(T) 


Cycles 

(DCEP) 

DCEP 

Crack  Length 
(mm) 

Cycles 

(Optical) 

Optical 
Crack  Length 
(mm) 

224 

7.8310 

1 

7.5000 

469 

8.0420 

611 

8.1575 

696 

8.2530 

753 

8.3550 

920 

8.4640 

1471 

9.0600 

1106 

8.6750 

1267 

8.8860 

1453 

9.0980 

1642 

9.3090 

1840 

9.5200 

1984 

9.7310 

2099 

9.9420 

2182 

10.150 

2271 

10.360 

2358 

10.580 

2447 

10.790 

2524 

1 1 .000 

2595 

11.210 

Crack 

Growth  Rate 
(m/cycle) 

8.3040e-07 
8.961  Oe-07 
9.5730e-07 
1.0750e-06 
1.1370e-06 
1.1350e-06 
1.1010e-06 
1.1570e-06 
1.2670e-06 
1.8410e-06 
2.2980e-06 
2.2550e-06 
2.3440e-06 
2.2750e-06 
2.5940e-06 
2.8660e-06 
3.1150e-06 


Specimen  ID: 
Test  Type: 
Pmax- 
R-ratio: 
Temperature: 
Frequency: 
Specimen  Geometry: 


G9A-4-FCG 
isothermal 
8.7  kN 
0.1 

538  °C 
0.0083  Hz 
SE(T) 
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Specimen  ID: 
Test  Type: 
Pmax- 
R-ratio: 
Temperature: 
Frequency: 
Specimen  Geometry: 


G8A-1-FCG 
Out-of-Phase 
9.0  kN 
0.1 

150-538  °C 
0.0083  Hz 
M(T) 


NOTE:  The  DCEP  crack  length  was  unavailable  for  this  test  due  to 
hardware/software  difficulties.  Crack  growth  rates  were  calculated  using  the 
optical  data. 


Cycles  DCEP  Cycles  Optical 

(DCEP)  Crack  Length  (Optical)  Crack  Length 
fmmi  (mm) 


Crack 

Growth  Rate 
(m/cvcle) 


0 

1162 

1888 

2694 

3542 

4027 

4748 

5458 

6179 

6893 

7657 

8414 

9093 

9963 

11203 

11945 

13669 

14088 

14799 

15524 

16227 

16976 

17904 

18659 

19120 

19828 

20096 


3.025 

1 .4200e-07 

3.267 

1 .6260e-07 

3.430 

1 .9590e-07 

3.610 

2.2990e-07 

3.760 

2.6570e-07 

3.862 

3.021  Oe-07 

3.945 

3.5670e-07 

4.030 

4.0270e-07 

4.115 

4.3820e-07 

4.240 

4.8300e-07 

4.323 

5.7180e-07 

4.448 

7.4070e-07 

4.562 

4.642 

4.828 

8.5850e-07 

4.957 

:  • 

5.363 

5.492 

5.675 

6.028 

6.265 

6.622 

7.082 

7.460 

7.795 

8.520 

8.872 
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Cycles 

(DCEP) 


3315 

3765 

4131 

4484 

4809 

5396 

5689 

6011 

6271 

6506 

6729 

6933 

7133 

7313 

7415 

7515 

7612 

7708 

7801 

7892 


Specimen  ID: 
Test  Type: 

Pmax- 
R-ratio: 
Temperature: 
Frequency: 
Specimen  Geometry: 


G8A-2-FCG 
Isothermal 
14.0  kN 
0.1 

538  °C 
0.83  Hz 
M(T) 


DCEP 

Crack  Length 
(mm) 

Cycles 

(Optical) 

Optical 
Crack  Length 
(mm) 

Crack 

Growth  Rate 
(m/cycle) 

4.4370 

1 

3.0390 

4.081  Oe-07 

4.5880 

1101 

3.6465 

4.2330e-07 

4.7400 

3604 

4.4290 

4.4130e-07 

4.8910 

6446 

5.8765 

4.5150e-07 

5.0430 

7855 

6.7915 

4.6730e-07 

5.3460 

5.1980e-07 

5.4980 

5.4950e-07 

5.6490 

5.9430e-07 

5.8010 

6.3850e-07 

5.9520 

6.7470e-07 

6.1040 

7.1510e-07 

6.2550 

7.5990e-07 

6.4070 

8.0790e-07 

6.5590 

8.3800e-07 

6.6450 

8.5900e-07 

6.7320 

8.7950e-07 

6.8180 

8.9950e-07 

6.9050 

9.1900e-07 

6.9920 

9.3820e-07 

7.0780 

9.5690e-07 
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Specimen  ID: 
Test  Type: 
Pmax- 
R-ratio: 
Temperature: 
Frequency: 
Specimen  Geometry: 


G8A-3-FCG 
Out-of-Phase 
14.0  kN 
0.1 

150-538  °C 
0.00083  Hz 
M(T) 


Cycles 

(DCEP) 

DCEP 

Crack  Length 
(mm) 

84 

3.1740 

174 

3.2760 

259 

3.3770 

339 

3.4790 

414 

3.5800 

474 

3.6820 

553 

3.7830 

647 

3.8840 

742 

3.9860 

829 

4.0870 

895 

4.1890 

944 

4.2900 

997 

4.3920 

1050 

4.4930 

1097 

4.5950 

1163 

4.6960 

1236 

4.7980 

1301 

4.8990 

1354 

5.0010 

1400 

5.1020 

1435 

5.2040 

1477 

5.3050 

1519 

5.4070 

1573 

5.5080 

1632 

5.6100 

1701 

5.7110 

1757 

5.8130 

1805 

5.9140 

1845 

6.0150 

1877 

6.1170 

1902 

6.2180 

1931 

6.3200 

1960 

6.4210 

1998 

6.5230 

2039 

6.6240 

Cycles 

(Optical) 

Optical 
Crack  Length 
(mm) 

1 

3.0330 

266 

3.3730 

312 

3.4480 

464 

3.6380 

547 

3.7930 

744 

3.9330 

886 

4.1680 

975 

4.3380 

1037 

4.4780 

1109 

4.6230 

1252 

4.8230 

1401 

5.1280 

1475 

5.2480 

1540 

5.4680 

1618 

5.5980 

1689 

5.6680 

1755 

5.8180 

1909 

6.2280 

2045 

6.6580 

2117 

6.9580 

2194 

7.2780 

2259 

7.6430 

Crack 

Growth  Rate 
(m/cycle) 

1.0760e-06 
1.1590e-06 
1.2370e-06 
1.3540e-06 
1.3710e-06 
1.3500e-06 
1.1650e-06 
1 .0850e-06 
1.1720e-06 
1 .4420e-06 
1.7770e-06 
1 .8390e-06 
1.8510e-06 
1 .8760e-06 
1.8190e-06 
1.5340e-06 
1.6410e-06 
1 .8590e-06 
2.0980e-06 
2.341  Oe-06 
2.3850e-06 
2.2290e-06 
2.1280e-06 
1 .8600e-06 
1.6380e-06 
1.7520e-06 
2.0340e-06 
2.5050e-06 
3.1220e-06 
3.3420e-06 
3.2650e-06 
3.3240e-06 
3.0340e-06 
2.71 20e-06 
2.6860e-06 
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2074 

6.7260 

3.8890e-06 

2101 

6.8270 

4.3940e-06 

2121 

6.9290 

4.7860e-06 

2136 

7.0300 

4.6000e-06 

2161 

7.1320 

4.3230e-06 

2187 

7.2330 

4.4150e-06 

2210 

7.3350 

5.0900e-06 

2229 

7.4360 

5.651  Oe-06 

2246 

7.5380 

6.1620e-06 
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Cycles 

(DCEP) 


186 

2432 

4598 

6692 

8592 

10620 

13080 

15830 

18860 

21850 

24880 

27930 

30580 

33000 

34990 

36920 

39180 

41500 

43560 

45510 


Specimen  ID: 

G8A-4-FCG 

Test  Type: 

Isothermal 

Pmax- 

14.0  kN 

R-ratio: 

0.1 

Temperature: 

150  °C 

Frequency: 

0.0083  Hz 

Specimen  Geometry: 

M(T) 

DCEP 

Cycles 

Optical 

Crack 

Crack  Length  (Optical) 

Crack  Length 

Growth  Rate 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(m/cycle) 

3.4260 

1 

3.2950 

8.8540e-08 

3.6290 

1885 

3.5700 

9.1910e-08 

3.8310 

2603 

3.6550 

9.5150e-08 

4.0340 

3331 

3.6950 

9.8300e-08 

4.2370 

4036 

3.7250 

9.571  Oe-08 

4.4390 

4747 

3.8450 

9.1040e-08 

4.6420 

7125 

4.0650 

8.1760e-08 

4.8440 

8343 

4.2100 

7.2420e-08 

5.0470 

9060 

4.2800 

6.8500e-08 

5.2500 

9779 

4.3550 

6.7060e-08 

5.4520 

10623 

•  4.4300 

6.6770e-08 

5.6550 

12882 

4.6250 

7.2760e-08 

5.8570 

14085 

4.7150 

8.451  Oe-08 

6.0600 

14800 

4.7600 

9.1120e-08 

6.2620 

16958 

4.9100 

9.5130e-08 

6.4650 

17688 

4.9700 

9.3240e-08 

6.6680 

18453 

5.0350 

9.1870e-08 

6.8700 

19118 

5.0750 

9.5460e-08 

7.0730 

19833 

5.1050 

1.0110e-07 

7.2750 

20016 

5.1350 

1.0650e-07 

20990 

5.1950 

;  . 

22167 

5.2650 

*. 

22894 

5.3000 

25046 

5.4750 

25763 

5.5250 

26476 

5.5500 

26875 

5.5750 

27589 

5.6350 

28415 

5.6950 

30457 

5.8450 

31172 

5.9100 

44313 

7.1500 

47830 

7.5660 
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Specimen  ID: 
Test  Type: 
P  max- 
R-ratio: 
Temperature: 
Frequency: 
Specimen  Geometry: 


G8A-5-FCG 
In-Phase 
14.0  kN 
0.1 

150-538  °C 
0.00083  Hz 
M(T) 


Cycles  DCEP  Cycles  Optical 

(DCEP)  Crack  Length  (Optical)  Crack  Length 
_ (mm)  _ (mm) 


245 

3.6500 

1 

3.3030 

313 

3.7930 

337 

3.8150 

372 

3.9360 

414 

4.0730 

427 

4.0800 

481 

4.2380 

475 

4.2230 

549 

4.4050 

523 

4.3660 

621 

4.7230 

564 

4.5100 

781 

5.7890 

600 

4.6530 

630 

4.7960 

656 

4.9390 

683 

5.0830 

708 

5.2260 

729 

5.3690 

746 

5.5130 

761 

5.6560 

775 

5.7990 

Crack 

Growth  Rate 
(m/cycle) 

1.8910e-06 
2.2840e-06 
2.4990e-06 
2.6950e-06 
2.9750e-06 
3.2010e-06 
3.7660e-06 
4.761  Oe-06 
4.7790e-06 
4.9530e-06 
5.2300e-06 
6.6370e-06 
7.9260e-06 
9.0550e-06 
1.0060e-05 
1.0970e-05 
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Specimen  ID: 
Test  Type: 
Pmax- 
R-ratio: 
Temperature: 
Frequency: 
Specimen  Geometry: 


G7A-4-FCG 
Out-of-Phase 
3.7  kN 
0.1 

150-538  °C 
0.0083  Hz 
SE(T) 


Cycles 

(DCEP) 

DCEP 

Crack  Length 
(mm) 

Cycles 

(Optical) 

Optical 
Crack  Length 
(mm) 

Crack 

Growth  Rate 
(m/cycle) 

48 

12.7100 

0 

12.7520 

1.7160e-07 

907 

12.8700 

374 

12.8420 

1 .8260e-07 

1717 

13.0200 

1032 

12.9670 

1 .9300e-07 

2486 

13.1700 

1746 

13.1370 

2.0280e-07 

3193 

13.3200 

2472 

13.3070 

2.0870e-07 

3837 

13.4700 

3186 

13.4220 

2.5400e-07 

4336 

13.6300 

4950 

14.0070 

3.7250e-07 

4734 

13.7800 

5360 

14.2870 

5.5370e-07 

5007 

13.9300 

6057 

14.6520 

6.7040e-07 

5150 

14.0800 

6778 

15.0870 

6.9460e-07 

5399 

14.2300 

7496 

15.4120 

6.5850e-07 

5612 

14.3900 

8214 

15.8270 

6.2350e-07 

5854 

14.5400 

10368 

17.7870 

6.1290e-07 

6089 

14.6900 

5.5530e-07 

6409 

14.8400 

4.5110e-07 

6805 

14.9900 

4.4900e-07 

7132 

15.1500 

4.7620e-07 

7451 

15.3000 

5.3330e-07 

7695 

15.4500 

6.901  Oe-07 

7894 

15.6000 

9.9520e-07 

8064 

15.7600 

1 .0290e-06 

8194 

15.9100 

1.0710e-06 

8285 

16.0600 

1.1100e-06 

8465 

16.2100 

9.0820e-07 

8639 

16.3600 

8.0980e-07 

8816 

16.5200 

8.0850e-07 

9018 

16.6700 

7.5880e-07 

9217 

16.8200 

7.3500e-07 

9434 

16.9700 

7.5630e-07 

9632 

17.1200 

8.0000e-07 

9817 

17.2800 

8.1230e-07 

10000 

17.4300 

8.3430e-07 

10180 

17.5800 

8.5570e-07 

10360 

17.7300 

8.7660e-07 
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Specimen  ID; 
Test  Type: 

P  max- 

R-ratio: 
Temperature: 
Frequency: 
Specimen  Geometry: 


G8A-6-FCG 
Decreasing  Tmin 
10.0  kN 
0.1 

Tmax=538  ®C  Tmin — >150  °C 

0.0083  Hz 

M(T) 


Cycles 

(DCEP) 

DCEP 

Crack  Length 
(mm) 

Cycles 

(Optical) 

Optical 
Crack  Length 
(mm) 

Crack 

Growth  Rate 
(m/cycle) 

Precracked  at  Pmax  =  1 0.5  kN  and  T  =  538 ' 

^C 

369 

3.6440 

0 

3.2810 

1.1940e-06 

469 

3.7670 

700 

4.0830 

1 .2620e-06 

564 

3.8900 

1 .3270e-06 

654 

4.0120 

1 .3890e-06 

*.************.*******.***  started  of  Decreasing  Tmin  Test  ******************** 

112 

4.2340 

1 

4.0830 

1.2290e-06 

245 

4.3960 

230 

4.3500 

1.2110e-06 

380 

4.5570 

673 

4.9160 

1.1920e-06 

519 

4.7190 

1347 

5.6560 

1.1590e-06 

655 

4.8810 

2039 

6.5560 

1.1450e-06 

795 

5.0430 

2190 

6.8210 

1.0970e-06 

952 

5.2040 

2498 

7.3600 

1.0610e-06 

1103 

5.3660 

1 .0700e-06 

1257 

5.5280 

1.1020e-06 

1401 

5.6900 

1.2350e-06 

1528 

5.8510 

1.3280e-06 

1644 

6.0130 

1 .3400e-06 

1753 

6.1750 

1 .2970e-06 

1874 

6.3370 

1 .3980e-06 

1989 

6.4980 

1 .6420e-06 

2165 

6.8220 

1.6260e-06 

2269 

6.9830 

1.4670e-06 

2387 

7.1450 

1.2880e-06 
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A  computer  code  was  developed  to  predict  the  crack  growth  rates  of 
SCS-6/Ti-6AI-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  under  isothermal  fatigue  and  thermomechanical 
fatigue  loading.  The  source  code  was  originally  developed  by  J.  Pernot  [22] 
who  modelled  the  fatigue  crack  growth  rates  in  Ti-24AI-11Nb  under  isothermal 
and  thermomechanical  loading.  The  code  given  in  this  appendix  is  a 
modification  of  his  originial  code. 

The  modification  were  fairly  straight  forward  since  his  modelling  effort 
also  used  a  linear  summation  approach.  The  primary  change  to  Pernot's  code 
[22]  was  substituting  his  cycle-dependent  and  time-dependent  formulations 
with  those  developed  in  this  study  (i.e.,  Equations  8.3  and  8.6).  The  code  is 
standard  Fortran  77  that  is  portable  to  any  computer  with  an  appropriate 
compiler.  The  program  is  self-contained  requiring  no  external  libraries. 


o  o 
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C  This  program  predicts  the  thermomechanical  fatigue 

C  crack  growth  in  SCS-e/Ti-GAl-asn-^Zr-aMo  [0]4  composite. 

C  The  prediction  scheme  uses  a  cumulative  damage  model. 

C  K  is  used  as  the  correlating  parameter  for  crack 

C  growth  rates.  The  thermal  cycles  range  between  150  and 

C  538  degrees  C  and  cyclic  frequencies  for  the  TMF  cycles 

C  range  between  2  to  20  min/cycle. 


C 


c 

c 


This  version  uses  an  Arhennius  type  equation  to  determine 
the  time— dependent  term.  The  form  of  the  equation  is  coupled 
with  an  applied  delta-K  term. 


PROGRAM  TMFCG 

CEARACTER*25  NAME, VERSION, TYPE, MATL 

INTEGER  CHECK 

COMMON/BLK2/MATL 

COMMON/BLK3/NUMTYPE 

COMMON/BLK4/TYPE 

COMMON/BLK5/NUMDIV 

COMMON / B LK 6 / T IME (10),DKPERC(10),DTPERC(10) 
COMMON/BLK7/XN{10) ,TMSTE?(10) 
COMMON/BLK8/DKSLOPE, DTSLOPE 
COMMON / BLK 11/ CHECK 
COMMON / BLK12 / DKTHRE5 
C OMMON / BLK 1 3 / G AMMA 


VERSION=*2.00  08/16/1993 ’ 


101  CALL  INITIAL (VERSION, TMTOT, TMUPLOAD, TMNONDEC, PA,  R, 

&  TMIN,TMAX) 

C  Read  integration  parameters  from  the  keyboard. 

CALL  INTPAR (DKINITIAL, DKFINAL, DKINCR) 

C  Open  the  output  (plot)  data  file. 

CALL  NEWFILE (NAME) 

C  Write  header  to  the  output  (plot)  data  file. 

CALL  HEADER (VERSION, PA, TMTOT, TMUPLOAD, TMNONDEC, R, TMIN, 
&  TMAX) 

C  Calculate  initial  temperature  for  CDPARPAR. 

DT=TMAX-TMIN 
T=TMIN+DT*DTPERC ( 0 ) 

C  Initialize  delta  K  for  all  calculations. 


o  o  o  u  o  o 
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IF ( DKINITIAL . GE . 30 . 0 ) THEN 
DK^DKINITIAL 
ELSE 

C  If  DKINITIALOO .  0  then  calculations  start  at  30  MPa  in'^1/2. 

DK  =  30.0 
ENDIF 


WRITE(*,31) 

31  FORMAT (15 (/), IX, 60 (•**),// 12X, *  CRACK  GROWTH  RATE ' , 

&  *  CALCULATIONS  BEGIN *,/, IX, 60 (»**), 4 (/)) 


IF(CHECK.EQ.1)THEN 
WRITE <*, 32) 

32  FORMAT (2 (/) ,5X, •  DELTAK',5X, '  DADNTOT ‘ , 5X, ’  DADNCD*, 

&  6X, ’  DADNTD',4X, /,2X,50('*') ) 

ENDIF 


100  CONTINUE 


C  DADNCD  is  the  cycle  dependent  damage 

C  DADNTD  is  the  time  dependent  damage 

DADNCD  =  CYCLEDEP(DK,R,TMIN,TMAX,TMTOT,TMUPLOAD,TMNONDEC) 


C  The  time  dependent  term  is  calculated  based  on  an  Arhennius-form  equation. 

DADNTD  =  TIMEDEP (DK, R, TMIN,  TMAX, TMTOT, TMUPLOAD, TMNONDEC) 

C  DADNTD  is  adjusted  by  TMNONDEC (gamma- 1)  so  that  the  time  dependent  term 

C  is  not  entirely  time  dependent.  That  is,  a  lOX  increase  in  cyclic 

C  time  does  not  translate  into  a  lOX  increase  in  crack  growth  rate. 

C  Value  of  gamma  is  dependent  upon  the  type  of  test  being  run. 

C  gamma  =  0.62,  0.57,  and  0.52  for  an  in-phase,  an  isothermal,  and 

C  out-of-phase  test,  respectively. 

DADNTD  =  TMNONDEC** (GAMMA- 1)  *  DADNTD 

If  1  was  selected  for  the  data  print  options,  then  da/dN 
and  delta  K  information  is  written  to  the  screen. 

IF (CHECK. EQ.l) THEN 

WRITE ( * , 33 ) DK, (DADNCD+DADNTD ) , DADNCD , DADNTD 
FORMAT(4 (1X,E12.5)  ) 

ENDIF 

If  the  cycle-dependent  or  time-dependent  damage  terms 
come  from  outside  the  experimental  data  range,  a  flag 
value  of  10  is  returned  and  all  calculations  stop. 


200 


IF (DADNCD . EQ , 10 . . OR . DADNTD . EQ . 10 . )  THEN 
WRITE (*, 41) DK 

41  FORMAT (’  OUTSIDE  EXPERIMENTAL  DATA  RANGE  AT  DELTA', 

i  '  K=  STOP  CALCULATIONS,'/) 

GOTO  200 

END  IF 

C  The  total  crack  growth  is  the  sum  of  the  cycle- 

C  dependent  and  time-dependent  damage. 

DADNTOT  =  DADNCD+DADNTD 


C  Write  to  the  data  file. 

WRITE { 2 , 42 ) DK, DADNTOT, DADNCD , DADNTD 
42  FORMAT (IX, E12. 5, lx, £12. 5, IX, E12. 5, IX, £12. 5) 

C  Increment  delta-K. 

DK-DK+DKINCR 

C  ■- Check  to  see  if  DELTA-K  has  reached  the  maximum  value 
C  input  by  the  operator. 

IF(DK.GT. (DKFINAL+DKINCR/10.) )GOTO  200 

C  Return  with  the  next  value  of  delta-K  for  damage 

C  calculations, 

GOTO  100 


C  Close  data  file  and  end  program. 

200  CONTINUE 

REWIND {UNIT=2) 

CLOSE {UNIT=2) 

WRITE (*,51) NAME 

51  FORMAT (/,'  YOUR  TMF  DATA  HAS  BEEN  STORED  IN  ’,A25) 


155  WRITE (*,55) 

55  FORMAT  (/,*  DO  YOU  WANT  TO 1  “  CALCULATE' 

&  '  MORE  VALUES  OR*,/,'  2  -  QUIT',/,/,  '  1  OR  2 ;  ',$) 
READ (*,*) CHOICE 

IF ( CHOICE . NE . 1 . AND . CHOICE . NE . 2 ) GOTO  155 
IF(CHOICE.EQ.l)GOTO  101 


999  END 


C 
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SUBROUTINE  INITIAL (VERSION, TMTOT, TMUPLOAD, TMNONDEC, 
PA,R,TMIN,TMAX) 

CHARACTER*25  VERSION, TYPE, MAIL 

INTEGER  CHOICE 

COMMON/BLK2/MATL 

COMMON/BLK3/NDMTYPE 

COMMON/BLK4/TYPE 

COMMON / BLK5 /NDMD IV 

COMMON/BLK6/TIME{10) ,DKPERC(10) ,DTPERC(10) 
IF(CHOICE.EQ.l)GOTO  104 
WRITE <»,1) VERSION 

FORMAT(/,1X,60('**) ,/,  *  PROGRAM  TMFCG* , 22X,  ' VERSION  *, 
A21,/,1X,60C*')  ,/) 


WRITE(*,2) 

FORMAT (/,*  THIS  PROGRAM  CALCULATES  CRACK  GROWTH’, 
RATES  UNDER  THERMO',/,’  MECHANICAL  FATIGUE', 
CONDITIONS  USING  A  CUMULATIVE  DAMAGE’,/,'  MODEL*, 
THAT  CONSIDERS  CRACK  RETARDATION ',  3 {/>  , 

CURRENTLY  THIS  PROGRAM  CAN  CALCULATE  GROWTH  RATES', 
ONLY  FOR*,/,'  SCS-6/Ti-6Al-2Sn-4Zr-2Mo  [C]4.', 

/,/, '  THIS  PROGRAM  IS  BASED  ON  PEREVIOUS  MODELING*, 
EFFORTS  BY:*,/, 

(1)  HEIL,  NICHOLAS,  HARITOS*,/, 

(2)  PERNOT,  NICHOLAS,  MALL',2(/)) 


WRITE  (*,60) 

60  FORMAT  (*  Type  "1"  to  Continue*) 

READ  (*,*)  PAUSE 

WRITE(*,3) 

3  FORMAT(15(/) ) 

104  CONTINUE 

CALL  INTERACT  (TMTOT,  TMUPLOAD,  TMNONDEC,  PA,  R,  TMIN,  TMAX) 


C  After  parameters  are  obtained  from  INTERACT 
C  all  parameters  are  written  to  the  screen. 

WRITE (* , 11) MATL,  NUMTYPE,  TYPE 

11  FORMAT (10 {/) , IX, 60 ( ' * ■ ) , /, 8X, '  THERMOMECHANICAL' , 

&  *  FATIGUE  TEST  PARAMETERS  ',/, IX, 60 ('*'),/, /, 

&  *  MATERIAL:  ',A25,/,/, 

&  *  TEST  TYPE:  #*,I2,’  -  ',A21) 

IF (NUMTYPE. EQ. 4) THEN 


12 


WRITE  (*,12)  PA 

FORMAT(4X, ’  PHASE  ANGLE  =  ',F6.2) 


ENDIF 


WRITE  (*,  13)  TMTOT,  TMUPLOAD,  TMNONDEC 
13  FORMJ^T(/,  ’  TIME  PARAMETERS :',/,  4X,  '  TOTAL  TIMS  OF', 

&  '  TMF  CYCLE  =  ■,F8.2,'  SECONDS *,/, 4X, *  TIME  INTO', 

&  •  CYCLE  WHEN  THE',/,4X, '  LOAD  STOPS  INCREASING  *, 
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S  '  =  ■,F8.2,'  SECONDS’, /, 4X, '  TIME  INTO’, 

S  ’  CYCLE  WHEN  THE’,/,4X, ’  LOAD  BEGINS  TO  DECREASE’, 

S  ’  =  ’,F8.2,’  SECONDS’) 

IF (NUMTYPE . EQ . 2 ) THEN 

TMHOLD=TMTOT-2* (TMTOT-TMNONDEC) 

WRITE (*, 14 )TMHOLD 

14  FORMAT (4X,’  LENGTH  OF  HOLD  AT  P  MAX  =  ’,F8.2, 

S  ’  SECONDS') 

ENDIF 

WRITE(*,15)R,TMIN,  TMAX 

15  FORMAT(/’  LOAD  PARAMETER: ’,/, 4X, ’  LOAD  RATIO’, 

4  ’  =  ’,F4.2,2(/) , ’  TEMPERATURE  PARAMETERS:’,/, 4 X, 

4  ’  MINIMUM  TEMPERATURE  =  ’,F8.2,’  DEGREES  C',/,4X, 

4  ’  MAXIMUM  TEMPERATURE  =  ’,F8.2,'  DEGREES  C’,/) 

WRITE  (*,160) 

160  FORMAT  (’  Type  "1"  tc  Continue’) 

READ  (*,*)  PAUSE 

WRITE ( • , 2 1 ) NUMTYPE , T YP  E 

21  FORMAT (10 (/), IX, 60 (’*’),/, IIX, '  TIME-TEMPERATURE-’, 
4  ’LOAD  PROFILE  PARAMETERS ’,/, IX, 60 (’*’),/, /, 

4  ’  TEST  TYPE:  #’,I2,’  -  ’,A21) 

IF (NUMTYPE .EQ . 4 ) THEN 
WRITE (*,22) PA 

22  FORMAT{4X, ’  PHASE  ANGLE  =  ’,F6.2) 

ENDIF 

WRITE(*,23)NOMDIV, (NUMDIV+l) 

23  FORMAT (/,’  THERE  ARE’, 12,’  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  TMF’, 

4  ’  CYCLE’,/,’  REQUIRING’, 13, ’  DIVISION  ENDPOINTS. ’ , 

4  2(/),’  THE  DIVISION  ENDPOINTS  ARE:  ’) 

WRITE(*,24) 

24  FORMAT (/,’  END  PT  TIME  LOAD  FRACTION  TEMP’, 

4  ’  FRACTION’,/,’  #  (SEC)  (DECIM  FRACT) ’ , 

4  ’  (DECIM  FRACT) ’ ) 

DO  125  J=0,NUMDIV 

WRITE (*, 25) J,  TIME(J) ,DKPERC(J) ,DTPERC(J) 

25  FORMAT(3X,Il,3X,F8.2,7X,  F5.3,11X,F5.3) 

125  CONTINUE 

WRITE(*,26) 

26  FORMAT (/) 

WRITE  (*,260) 

260  FORMAT  ('  Type  "1"  to  Continue’) 

READ  (*,*)  PAUSE 

RETURN 

END 


o  o 
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C  Subroutine  INTERACT  reads  all  cycle  parameters 
C  interactively  from  the  keyboard. 


SUBROUTINE  INTERACT (TMTOT, TMUPLOAD, TMNONDEC, PA, R, 
&  TMIN,TMAX) 

CHARACTER*25  TYPE,MATL 
COMMON/BLK2/MATL 
COMMON / BLK3 /NUMT YP E 
COMMON /BLK4/ TYPE 
COMMON / BLKl 3 / GAMMA 


WRITE{*, 1) 

1  FORMAT ( 13  (/), IX, 60 (**'),/, 13X, *  INTERACTIVE  INPUT' 

&  •  OF  CYCLE  PARAMETERS',/, IX, 60 ('*'),/) 

C  Set  MATL  equal  to  appropriate  character  constant. 

MATL= ' SCS-6/Ti-6Al-2Sn“4Zr-2Mo ' 

C  DKTHRES  is  set  equal  to  25.  If  DK  <  25  then  DADN  set  equal  to  0. 
DKTHRES  =25. 

C  GAMMA  is  inserted  at  this  time.  It  is  used  to 

C  adjust  the  time  dependent  of  the  time-dependent  crack  growth  term. 

READ(*,*)  GAMMA 
WRITE (*,3) 

3  FORMAT{/, '  INDICATE  THE  TYPE  OF  TEST',/,/,'  1  -  ISO* 

&  'THERMAL',/,*  2  -  ISOTHERMAL  WITH  HOLD  TIME  IN  LOAD' 

&  '  CYCLE',/,'  3  -  IN  PHASE  TMF',/, '  4  -  OUT  OF  PHASE* 

&  '  TMF',/,'  5  -  UPPER  TRIANGULAR  PHASE  TMF',/,'  6 

£  *  LOWER  TRIANGULAR  PHASE  TMF',/,'  7  -  USER  DEFINED', 

&  /,/, *  1-7:  ',$) 

READ(’'^,*)NUMTYPE 

C  If  NUMTYPE  is  not  equal  to  1-6,  then  7  is  assumed. 

C  Cycle  time  information  is  determined. 

WRITE(*,14) 

14  FORMAT (/,*  INPUT  THE  TOTAL  CYCLE  TIME', 

&  '  (IN  SECONDS) :  ',$) 

READ(*,*)TMTOT 

C  The  rising  portion  of  the  loading  cycle  and  the  non- 
C  decreasing  load  portion  of  the  cycle  are  determined. 

C  TMUPLOAD  is  the  time  from  the  initial  increase  in  load 
C  (at  time  =  0.)  to  the  time  when  the  load  is  no  longer 

C  increasing.  This  value  is  required  for  the  cycle- 

C  dependent  crack  growth  rate  calculations. 

TMNONDEC  is  the  time  from  the  initial  increase  of  load 
(at  time  =  0.)  to  the  time  when  the  load  begins  to 
C  decrease.  This  value  is  required  for  the  time-dependent 
C  crack  growth  rate  calculations . 
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IF  (NUMT YPE  . EQ .  1 )  THEN 
TMDPLOAD=TMTOT/2 
TMNONDEC=TMUPLOAD 
TYPE=' ISOTHERMAL' 

ELSEIF(NUMTYPE.EQ.2) THEN 
WRITE (*,15) 

15  FORMATS  INPUT  THE  HOLD  TIME  (IN  SECONDS):  ',$) 

READ(*,*)TMHOLD 

C  The  ‘Uploading  portion  of  the  hold  time  cycle  is 
C  (TMTOT-TMHOLD) /2,  and  the  time  until  the  load  begins  to 

C  decrease  is  (TMTOT-TMHOLD) /2+TMHOLD 

TMUPLOAD=(TMTOT“TMHOLD) /2 

TMNONDEC =TMDP  LOAD + TMHO  LD 

TYPE=' ISOTHERMAL  W/  LOAD  HT' 

ELSEIF(NUMTYPE.EQ.3.0R.NUMTYPE.EQ.4) THEN 
TMUP LOAD=TMTOT / 2 
TMNONDEC=TMUPLOAD 

IF (NUMT YPE . EQ . 3 ) THEN 
TYPE=*IN  PHASE  TMF ' 

ELSE 

TYPE=*OUT  OF  PHASE-  TMF  * 

END  IF 

ELSEIF(NUMTYPE.EQ.5) THEN 
TMUPLOAD=TMTOT/3 
TMNONDEC=2  *TMU?LOAD 
TYPE=* UPPER  TRIAN  PHASE  TMF* 

ELSEIF (NUMTYPE . EQ . 6) THEN 
TMUPLOAD=TMTOT/3 


TMNONDEC=TMUP  LOAD 
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TYPE==' LOWER  TRIAN  PHASE  TMF* 


ELSE 

WRITE (*,17) 

17  FORMAT {*  INPUT  THE  TIME  INTO  THE  CYCLE  WHEN  THE  LOAD*, 

5  *  IS  NO  LONGER  INCREASING',/,'  (IN  SECONDS)  :  '$) 

READ (*, *)TMUPLOAD 

WRITE (*,18) 

18  FORMAT (*  INPUT  THE  TIME  INTO  THE  CYCLE  WHEN  THE  LOAD*, 

6  '  BEGINS  TO  DECREASE*,/,'  (IN  SECONDS)  :  '$) 

READ(*,*)TMNONDEC 

TYPE=*USER  DEFINED* 

C  If  NDMTYPE  is  not  equal  to  1-6,  then  7  is  assumed. 
NDMTYPE=7 
ENDIF 


C  Load-temperature  phase  information  is  determined  for  the 
C  basic  TMF  cycles . 

IF (NUMTYPE . EQ . 4 ) THEN 

WRITE (*,12) 

12  FORMAT (/,*  INPUT  THE  LOAD-TEMP  PHASE  ANGLE', 

&  *  (P  LEADS  T)*,/,*  (90,  180,  OR  270):  ',$) 

READ (*, *)PA 

ELSE 

C  PA  is  set  equal  to  zero  for  ail  other  cases. 

PA=0 

ENDIF 


C  Input  the  load  information. 

WRITE (*,13) 

13  FORMAT (/,'  INPUT  THE  LOAD  RATIO  (R) :  ',$) 

READ(*,*)R 


C  Input  the  temperature  information. 

IF (NUMTYPE . EQ . 1 . OR . NUMTYPE . EQ . 2 ) THEN 
WRITE (*,25) 

25  FORMAT (/,'  INPUT  THE  TEST  TEMP:  ',$) 

READ (*, *)TMIN 

TMJO(=TMIN 


ELSE 
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WRITE (^,26) 

26  FORMAT (/,’  INPUT  THE  MINIMUM  TEMP:  \  $) 
READ(*, *)TMIN 

WRITE (*,27) 

27  FORMAT (■  INPUT  THE  MAXIMUM  TEMP:  ',$) 
READ{*,*)TMAX 

ENDIF 


C  Set  up  time-load-temperature  profiles. 

CALL  PROFILE (PA, TMTOT, TMHOLD) 

RETURN 

END 

C  - 

C  Subroutine  PROFILE  sets  up  the  time-temperature-load 

C  profiles  for  all  TMF  cycles. 

SUBROUTINE  PROFILE (PA, TMTOT, TMHOLD) 

COMMON/BLK3/NUMTYPE 

COMMON/BLK5/NUMDIV 

COMMON/BLK6/TIME (10) , DKPERC (10)  ,  DTPERC (10) 


IF (NUMTYPE . EQ . 1) THEN 

C  Isothermal  cycle  profile. 

NDMDIV=2 

TIME(0)=0. 

TIME(l)=TMTOT/2. 

TIME(2)=TMTOT 

DKPERC (0)=0. 

DKPERC (1)=1. 

DKPERC (2) =0. 

DTPERC  (0)==1. 

DTPERC {1)=1. 

DTPERC (2 )=1. 


ELSEIF( NUMTYPE. EQ. 2) THEN 

C  Isothermal  with  load  hold-time  cycle  profile, 

NUMDIV=3 
TIME(0)-0. 

TIME (1)  =  (TMTOT-TMHOLD)  /2 . 

TIME ( 2 ) =TIME ( 1 ) +TMHOLD 
TIME(3)=TMTOT 

DKPERC (0)=0. 

DKPERC (1)=1. 

DKPERC (2 )=1. 
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DKPEKC(3)=0. 

DTPERC(0)=1. 

DTPERCCD^l. 

DTPERC(2)-i. 

DTPERC(3)-1. 


ELSEIF( (NUMTYPE.EQ.3) .OR. (NUMTYPE .EQ. 4 . AND .PA.EQ. 0 . ) ) THEN 


C  In-phase  TMF  cycle  profile. 

NDMDIV=2 

TIME(0)=0. 

-TIME{l)=TMTOT/2. 

TIME(2)==TMTOT 

DKPERC(0)=0. 

DKPERC(1)=1. 

DKPERC<2)=0. 

DTPERC (0)=0. 
DTPERC(1)=1. 
DTPERC{2)=0. 


ELSEIr  (NUMTYPE . EQ . 4 . AND . P A . NE . 0 . )  THEN 
C  Out-of  phase  TMF  cycle  profiles. 


IF(PA.£Q.180.)TREN 

C  180  degrees  out-of-phase  cycle  profile. 

NUMDIV=2 

TIME(0)=0. 

TIME(l)=TMTOT/2. 

TIME(2)=TMTOT 

DKPERC(0)=0. 

DKPERC(1)=1. 

DKPERC(2)=0. 

DTPERC(0)=1. 

DTPERC(1)=0. 

DTPERC(2)=1. 


ELS£IF(PA.EQ.90. .OR.PA.EQ.270.) THEN 

C  90  and  270  degree  TMF  phases  have  the  same  time-load 

C  profiles. 

NUMDIV=4 


TIME(0)=0. 

TIME (l)=TMTOT/4 
TIME (2)=TMTOT/2 
TIME (3)=3*TMTOT/4 


n  o 
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TIME (4)=TMTOT 

DKPERC(0)=0. 

DKPERC(1)=.5 

DKPERC(2)=1. 

DKPERC(3)=.5 

DKPERC{4)=0. 


IF (PA. EQ. 90.) THEN 

C  90  degree  TMF  phase  temperature  profile. 

DTPERC(0)=.5 

DTPERC(1)=0. 

DTPERC(2)=.5 

DTPERC(3)=1. 

DTPERC(4)=.5 


ELSE 

C  270  degree  TMF  phase  temperature  profile. 

DTPERC(0)=.5 

DTPERC(1)=1. 

DTPERC(2)=.5 

DTPERC(3)=0. 

DTPERC(4)=.5 

ENDIF 

ELSE 

C  45,  135,  225,  and  315  degree  TMF  cycles  could  fit 

C  here  if  it  is  necessary  to  program  them.  45  and  225 

C  degree  TMF  cycles  have  identical  load  profiles,  and 

135  and  315  degree  TMF  cycles  have  identical  load 
profiles . 

ENDIF 


ELSEIF  <N0MTYPE . EQ . 5 . OR . NOMTYPE . EQ . G) THEN 

C  Upper  triangular  phase  (DTP)  and  lower  triangular  phase 
C  (LTP)  TMF  cycles  have  identical  time  profiles. 

NDMDIV=3 

TIME(0)=0. 

TIME (1) =TMTOT/3 
TIME (2) =2*TIME (1) 

TIME (3) =TMTOT 

C  The  load  and  temperature  profiles  differ  only  in 

C  DKPERC(2)  and  DTPERC(2) . 

C  DTP  load  and  temperature  profiles. 

DKPERC(0)=0. 

DKPERC(1)=1. 
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DKPERC(2)=1. 

DKPERC(3)=0. 

DTPERC(0)=0. 

DTPERC(1)=1. 

DTPERC(2)=0. 

DTPERC(3)=0. 

C  If  NUMTYPE  identifies  the  LTP,  then  DKPERC(2)  and 
C  DTPERC(2)  are  reversed, 

IF (NUMTYPE . EQ . 6) TEEN 

C  LTP  TMF  cycle  load  and  temperature  profile  changes. 

DKPERC{2)=0, 

DTPERC(2)=1, 

ENDIF 


ELSE 

C  Read  time-load-temperature  profile  from  the  keyboard 

C  for  the  user  defined  TMF  cycle. 

WRITE (*,1) 

1  FORMAT (10 (/), IX, 60 ('*•),/, lOX, ’  THE  USER  DEFINED’, 

&  ’  TMF  CYCLE  WAS  SELECTED IX, 60 (’**), 3 (/), ’  THIS’ 

&  ’  SELECTION  REQUIRES  THE  TIME-LOAD-TEMPERATURE’ 

&  ■  PROFILE*,/,'  INFORMATION  TO  BE  INPUT  FROM  THE’, 

&  ’  KEYBOARD. ' ,2 (/), '  NOTE:',/,'  1.  TIME  MUST  BEGIN' 

&  '  AT  0.  AND  END  AT  TMTOT  (DEFINED  PREVIOUSLY)’,/, 

&  '2.  TEE  LOAD  CYCLE  MUST  BEGIN  ON  A  NON-DECREASING', 

&  '  SLOPE',/,'  3.  THE  INITIAL  AND  FINAL  LOAD  AND', 

&  ’  TEMPERATURE  FRACTIONS  MUST',/,3X, '  BE  IDENTICAL', 

&  •  TO  CLOSE  THE  CYCLE  LOOPS.') 

WRITE(*,2) 

2  FORMAT (/,'  INDICATE  THE  NUMBER  OF  DIVISIONS', 

&  '  (NUMDIV)  IN  THE', 

&  '  TMF  CYCLE*,2(/), '  NOTE:',/,’  EACH  CHANGE  IN  SLOPE’, 

&  ’  OF  THE  LOAD  OR  TEMPERATURE  VS.  TIME',/,'  CURVES’, 

&  '  REQUIRES  A  NEW  DIVISION ', 2 (/) , 

&  *  NUMDIV  CANNOT  EXCEED  9',/,'  NUMDIV:  ',$) 

READ (*,*) NUMDIV 

WRITE (*, 3) NUMDIV, (NUMDIV+1) , NUMDIV 

3  FORMAT(/,'  THERE  ARE', 12,'  DIVISIONS  IN  THE  TMF', 

&  ’  CYCLE’,/,’  REQUIRING' , 13, '  DIVISION  ENDPOINTS .' , 

&  /, '  THESE  ENDPOINTS  NUMBER  FROM  0  TO ' , 12 , ' . ' , /) 

WRITE(*,4) 

4  FORMAT(/,'  DEFINE  TEE  DIVISION  ENDPOINTS  BY',/, 

&  '  TIME  (SECONDS),  LOAD  FRACTION,  TEMPERATURE' 

&  '  FRACTION',/, 

&  *  THE  FRACTIONS  VARY  FROM  0.  TO  1.  TO  INDICATE', 

&  ’  THE  VARIATION',/,'  BETWEEN  MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM' 

&  '  ,  RESPECTIVELY.',/) 

WRITE (*,5) 

5  FORMAT (/,'  DEFINE  THE  ENDPOINTS  FOR  THE  TMF  CYCLE’, 
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&  '  DIVISIONS*,/,*  SEPARATE  VALUES  WITH  COMMAS*,/, 

&  '  ENDPT:  TIME,  LOAD  FRACTION,  TEMP  FRACTION*, 

&  /, *  #  (SECS)  (DECIMAL  EQUIV)  (DECIMAL  EQUIV)  * , 

&  /,50(«**)) 

DO  100  J=0,NUMDIV 

WRITE(*,6)  J 

6  FORMAT (IX, 12, * : *,$) 

READ ( ^, *) TIME (J) ,DKPERC(J) ,DTPERC(J) 

100  CONTINUE 


END  IF 


RETURN 

END 

Q  - 

C  Subroutine  INTPAR  reads  the  integration  parameters  from 

C  the  keyboard, 

SUBROUTINE  INTPAR (DKINITIAL, DKFINAL, DKINCR) 

INTEGER  CHOICE 

COMMON/BLK3/NUMTYPE 

COMMON/BLK5/NUMDIV 

COMMON/BLK6/TIME{10)  ,DKPERC(10)  ,DTPERC(10) 

COMMON/BLK7/XN (10) , TMSTEP (10) 

WRITE (*,1) 

1  FORMAT (10 (/), IX, 60 (**'),/,  8X,  *  INTERACTIVE  INPUT  OF*, 

&  '  INTEGRATION  PARAMETERS’ ,/, IX, 60  {»»') ,2  (/) ) 

100  IF (NUMTYPE .NE , 2 . AND . NUMTYPE , NE . 7 ) THEN 

WRITE(’*^,2)NUMDIV 

2  FORMAT ( '  THERE  ARE  ’,12,'  DIVISIONS  IN  THE  TMF  CYCLE', 

&  2(/),’  INPUT  THE  NUMBER  OF  INTEGRATION  STEPS  OVER  EACH', 

&  /, '  DIVISION  OF  THE  TMF  CYCLE’,//,'  NOTE:', 

&  *  THE  NUMBER  MUST  BE  EVEN’,//, '  NUMBER  OF  STEPS:  '$) 

READ(*,*)IXN 


DO  200  I=1,NUMDIV 
XN(I)=IXN 

200  CONTINUE 


ELSE IF (NUMTYPE. EQ. 2)  THEN 
WRITE(*,3) 

FORMAT ('  INPUT  THE  NUMBER  OF  INTEGRATION  STEPS  OVER  THE*, 
&  /,  *  UPLOADING  AND  DOWNLOADING  PORTIONS  OF  THE  TMF  CYCLE', 

&  //, ’  NOTE: ', 

&  *  THE  NUMBER  MUST  BE  EVEN’,//,'  NUMBER  OF  STEPS:  '$) 

READ(*,*)XN(1) 


o  o 
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XN(3)=XN(1) 


WRITE(*,4) 

4  FORMAT ('  INPUT  THE  NUMBER  OF  INTEGRATION  STEPS  OVER  THE*, 

&  /,*  HOLD  TIME  PORTION  OF  THE  TMF  CYCLE*,//,'  NOTE:’, 

&  *  THE  NUMBER  MUST  BE  EVEN',//,'  NUMBER  OF  STEPS:  '$) 

READ(*,*)XN(2) 


ELSE 


WRITE(^,5)NUMDIV 

5  FORMAT (*  THERE  ARE  *,I2,'  DIVISIONS  IN  THE  TMF  CYCLE*, 

&  2(/),  *  INPUT  THE  NUMBER  OF  INTEGRATION  STEPS  OVER  EACH', 

&  /, '  DIVISION  OF  THE  TMF  CYCLE*,//,'  NOTE:', 

&  *  EACH  NUMBER  MUST  BE  EVEN',/,/, 

&  *  DIVISION  #  :  NUMBER  OF  INTEGRATION  STEPS', 

&  /,40(**')) 

DO  600  J-1,NUMDIV 

WRITE(*,6)  J 

6  FORMAT (IX, 16, ':*,$) 

READ(^,^)XN(J) 

600  CONTINUE 


ENDIF 


DO  700  J=1,NDMDIV 

TMSTEP(J)-(TIME(J) -TIME(J-l) ) /XN ( J) 
700  CONTINUE 


108  WRITE(*,8) 

8  FORMAT (/,'  THE  NUMBER  OF  INTEGRATION  STEPS  AND  TIME  STEP' 

&  '  SIZE*,/,'  FOR  EACH  DIVISION  OF  THE  TMF  CYCLE  ARE:  *,/,/, 

&  '  DIV*,3X, *  INT  STEPS ',3X,'  STEP  SIZE  ',/, 30 ('*')) 


DO  900  J=1,NUMDIV 

IFIX  converts  a  real  number  to  its  integer  form 
That  is  XN(1)  =10.0  — >  IFIX{XN(1)  =  10 

WRITE  (*,  9)  J,  IFIX  (XN  ( J)  )  ,  TMSTEP  ( J) 

9  FORMAT (IX, 12, 6X, 16, 5X,F9.5) 

900  CONTINUE 


WRITE(*,10) 

10  FORMAT (/,*  DO  YOU  WANT  TO:',/,/,'  1  -  CONTINUE  WITH', 

&  '  THESE  PARAMETERS',/,'  2  -  CHANGE  THEM',/,/, 

&  '  1  OR  2:  ',$) 
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READ(*,*)  CHOICE 

IF(CHOICE.NE.l. AND . CHOICE. NE.2)GOTO  108 
IF (CHOICE. EQ. 2) GOTO  100 


111  WRITE(*,11) 

11  FORMAT {/,/,'  INPUT  THE  VALUE  OF  DELTA-K  WHERE  THE' 

&  '  CRACK  GROWTH  RATE',/,'  CALCULATIONS  WILL  BEGIN  ',/, 

5  '  (DELTA-K  =  0.  DEFINES  THRESHOLD);  ',$) 

READ (* , * ) DKINITIAL 

WRITE (*, 12) 

12  FORMAT (/,'  INPUT  THE  VALUE  OF  DELTA-K  WHERE  THE' 

6  '  CRACK  GROWTH  RATE',/,'  CALCULATIONS  WILL  END:  ',$) 
READ {*,*)DKF INAL 

WRITE('*'  13) 

13  FORMAT (/,'  INPUT  THE  INCREMENT  OF  DELTA-K  BETWEEN' 

&  '  CRACK  GROWTH  RATE',/,/  CALCULATIONS:  ',$) 

READ(»,*)DKINCR 

114  WRITE (*, 14) DKINITIAL, DKFINAL,DKINCR 

14  FORMAT (/,'  CRACK  GROWTH  RATE  CALCULATIONS  WILL:',/, 

&  '  BEGIN  AT  DELTA-K  =  ',F7.3,/,  '  END  AT  DELTA-K  =  ', 

&  F7.3,/, ■  WITH  INCREMENT  =  •,F7.3) 


WRITE {*  15) 

15  FORMAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO:',///,'  1  -  CONTINUE  WITH', 

&  '  THESE  PARAMETERS',/,'  2  -  CHANGE  THEM*,/,/, 

4  '  1  OR  2:  '/$) 

READ(*,*)  CHOICE 

IF (CHOICE .NE , 1 . AND . CHOICE .NE .2 ) GOTO  114 

IF (CHOICE. EQ. 2) GOTO  111 

RETURN 

END 

C  - 

C  Subroutine  NEWFILE  opens  a  plot  data  file. 

SUBROUTINE  NEWFILE (NAME) 

CHARACTER*25  NAME 
INTEGER  CHOICE, CHECK 
COMMON/BLKll/CHECK 

WRITE (*  1) 

1  FORMAT (14  (/), IX, 60 ('*'), /,5X,  *  INTERACTIVE  INPUT  OF*, 

4  '  DATA  PLOT  FILE  INFORMATION ',/,  IX, 60 (' ^ '), 2 {/) ) 


102  WRITE(^,2) 

2  FORMAT (4 (/), '  DO  YOU  WANT  RESULTS  WRITTEN 2 (/), '  1  -  TO', 

’  SCREEN  AND  DISK',/,’  2  -  ONLY  TO  DISK',2(/), 

■  1  OR  2:  ',$) 

READ (*,*) CHECK 


4 

4 
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WRITE(*,4) 

4  FORMAT (2 {/), ’  WHAT  IS  TEE  NAME  OF  THE  OUTPUT  DATA  FILE?', 

&  2(/),*  25  CHARACTER  STRING,  MAXIMUM' , 2 (/), '  NAME:  ',$) 

READ (*, 5) NAME 

5  FORMAT (A2 5) 


109  WRITE(*,9) 

9  FORMAT (13 (/)  ) 

IF  ( CHECK . EQ . 1 . OR . CHECK . EQ . 2 ) THEN 
WRITE (*,10) NAME 

10  FORMAT(2 (/) , '  THE  NAME  OF  THE  OUTPUT  DATA  FILE  IS:  *,A25) 
ENDIF 


WRITE (*,13) 

13  FORMAT  (2  {/),  '  DO  YOU  WANT  TO: 1  -  CONTINUE  WITH', 

&  '  THE  FILE  NAME(S)  AND  (OR)  CHOICES*,/,*  2  -  CHANGE  THE*, 

&  '  FILE  NAME(S)  AND  (OR)  CHOICES',/,/, 

&  '  1  OR  2:  ',$) 

READ(*,*)  CHOICE 

IF (CHOICE . NE . 1 . AND . CHOICE . N£ . 2 ) GOTO  109 
IF (CHOICE. EQ, 2) GOTO  102 


IF  (CHECK, EQ.l. OR. CHECK. EQ. 2) THEN 

OPEN (UNIT=2, FIL£=NAME, STATUS^  *  UNKNOWN  * ) 
ENDIF 


RETURN 

END 

C  - 

C  Subroutine  HEADER  writes  a  header  to  the  data  file. 

SUBROUTINE  HEADER (VERSION, PA, TMTOT, TMUPLOAD, 

&  TMNONDEC, R, TMIN, TMAX) 

CHARACTER*25  VERSION, TYPE, MATL 
COMMON /BLK2/MATL 
COMMON/BLK3/NDMTYPE 
COMMON/BLK4/TYPE 
COMMON/BLK5/NUMDIV 
COMMON/BLK7/XN(10) ,TMSTEP(10) 

WRITE (2,1) VERS ION 

1  FORMAT (IX, 'DATA  FILE  FROM  TMFCG  VERSION  *,A21,/) 

WRITE (2,4) MATL, NUMTYPE, TYPE 
4  FORMAT ( / , ’  THERMOMECKANICAL ' , 

&  *  FATIGUE  TEST  PARAMETERS  ',/,/, 
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&  3X,  *  MATERIAL:  \A25,/, 

&  3X,  *  TEST  TYPE:  #M2,  ■  -  ',A21) 

IF (NUMTYPE .EQ . 4 ) THEN 

WRITE (2, 5) PA 

5  F0RMAT(6X,  '  PHASE  ANGLE  ==  ',F6.2)' 

ENDIF 

WRITE (2,6) TMTOT,TMUPLOAD, TMNONDEC 

6  FORMAT (/,3X, 

&  *  TIME  PARAMETERS: *,/, 6X, '  TOTAL  TIME  OF  TMF  CYCLE*, 

&  *  =  •,F8.2,'  SECONDS',/, 6X, *  TIME  INTO  CYCLE  WHEN', 

&  *  THE*,/,6X, '  LOAD  STOPS  INCREASING* , 2X, '  = 

&  F8.2,*  SECONDS ',/, 6X, '  TIME  INTO  CYCLE  WHEN  THE’,/, 

&  6X, *  LOAD  BEGINS  TO  DECREASE  =  ',F8.2,*  SECONDS*) 

IF (NUMTYPE .EQ . 2 ) THEN 

TMHOLD=TMTOT-2* (TMTOT-TMNONDEC) 

WRITE(2,7)TMHOLD 

7  FORMAT (6X,'  LENGTH  OF  HOLD  AT  P  MAX  =  ',F8.2, 

&  ’  SECONDS ’ ) 

ENDIF 

WRITE ( 2 , 8 ) R, TMIN, TMAX 

8  FORMAT (/, 3X, *  LOAD  PARAMETER: ‘ ,/, 6X,  '  LOAD  RATIO', 

&  *  -  *,F4.2,2(/) ,3X, *  TEMPERATURE  PARAMETERS :',/, 6X, 

&  »  MINIMUM  TEMPERATURE  =  ',F8.2,*  DEGREES  C*,/,6X, 

&  *  MAXIMUM  TEMPERATURE  =  ',F8.2,'  DEGREES  C*) 


WRITE {2, 9) 

9  FORMAT (/,'  THE  NUMBER  OF  INTEGRATION  STEPS  AND  TIME  STEP* 

&  *  SIZE*,/,'  FOR  EACH  DIVISION  OF  THE  TMF  CYCLE  ARE:  ',2(/), 

&  2X, *  DIV',3X, *  INT  STEPS ',3X,'  STEP  SIZE  (SEC)',/, 

&  3X, 35 (**')) 


DO  1000  J=1,NUMDIV 

WRITE(2,10) J,IFIX(XN{J) ) ,TMSTEP(J) 
10  FORMAT (3X, 12, 6X,  16, 6X, F9 . 5) 

1000  CONTINUE 


WRITE (2, 11) 

11  FORMAT  (2  (/)  ,4X,  '  DELTA-K*' ,  6X,  'DADNTOT  '  ,  7X,  'DADNCD’,7X, 

&  *DADNTD',/,3X,49('^’) ) 


RETURN 

END 

C  - 


C 

C 


Function  CYCLEDEP  calculates  the  cycle-dependent 
damage  term  for  a  given  delta  K  (DK)  and  test  load 


o  o 
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C  ratio  (R)  using  the  Paris  Law.  The  Paris  Law  parameters 
C  based  on  low  temperature  tests. 

C  0.00833  Hz,  150  degrees  C 

FUNCTION  CYCLEDEP (DK, R, TMIN, TMAX,  TMTOT, TMDPLOAD, TMNONDEC) 
REAL  K,KMAX,KMIN,LAST 

COMMON/BLK6/TIME (10) , DKPERC (10)  ,  DTPERC (10) 

COMMON/BLK7/XN (10) , TMSTEP (10) 

COMMON/BLK8/DKSLOPE, DTSLOPE 
COMMON/BLKll/CHECK 


C  Define  the  constants  for  the  entire  cycle. 

C  Thi  minimum  K  of  the  cycle  is  KMIN,  and  the  maximum  K  of  the 

C  cycle  is  KMAX.  The  temperature  range  of  the  cycle,  DT,  is 
C  the  difference  between  TMAX  and  TMIN. 

KMAX=DK/(1.~R) 

KMIN-R*KMAX 

DT=TMAX-TMIN 

C  Define  the  constants  for  the  first  division  (  segment, 

C  portion)  of  the  cycle. 

C  J  is  the  cycle  division  counter.  J  will  vary  from  1  to 
C  NDMDIV,  the  total  number  of  divisions  in  the  TMF  cycle. 

J=1 

C  The  time  step  size,  DTM,  is  defined  as  the  time  of  the 

C  integration  segment  divided  by  the  number  of  time  step 

C  increments  over  that  segment.  The  integrations  are 

C  typically  stopped  before  the  end  of  cycle  is  reached. 

C  Note  that  DTM  is  not  consistent  with  the  use  of  DK  or  DT, 

C  which  both  refer  to  ranges  over  the  cycle. 


C  Define  DTM  for  the  first  portion  (J=l)  of  the  cycle. 
DTM= (TIME (1) -TIME (0) ) /XN(1) 


Define  the  slopes  of  the  DK  vs.  TM  and  the  DT  vs.  TM 
curves  for  the  first  segment  of  the  cycle  (J-1) . 

DKSLOPE=DK* (DKPERC (1) -DKPERC (0) ) / (TIME (1) -TIME (0) ) 
DTSLOPE=DT^(DTPERC{l) -DTPERC(O)  )  / (TIME (1) -TIME (0) ) 


C  Initialize  for  the  first  segment  of  the  cycle. 

C  The  initial  time,  stress  intensity,  and  temperature  are 

C  determined.  These  are  set  to  their  values  at  J=0,  which 

C  defines  the  first  endpoint  of  the  first  cycle  increment. 

C  This  endpoint  must  be  defined  at  TM=0. 


TM=0. 

K=KMIN+DK*DKPERC ( 0 ) 
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T=TMIN+DT*DTPERC (0) 


C  CYCLEDEP  is  set  equal  to  zero  initially.  CYCLEDEP  will  be 

C  calculated  (and  subsequently  summed)  for  each  division  of 

C  the  cycle  until  TM  reaches  TMUPLOAD. 

CYCLEDEP=0.0 

C  Set  DADTPREV,  da/dt  for  the  previous  (I-l)  sample,  equal 

C  to  zero, 

DADTPREV=0.0 


C  I  is  the  time  step  counter .  I  is  set  equal  to  zero  for  the 

C  first  integration  step  of  each  portion  of  the  cycle.  Here, 

C  I  is  set  equal  to  zero  only  for  the  first  division  of  the 

C  cycle . 

C  I  will  vary  from  0  to  (TIME (J) “TIME (J-l) /DTM)  , 

800  CONTINUE 

C  Set  all  odd  and  even  (except  first  and  last)  components  of 

C  the  Simpson’s  Rule  summation  to  zero.  This  is  required 

C  since  summations  start  at  S0M0DD+(lst  odd  value)  and 

C  ■  SUMEVEN+ (1st  even  value). 

SUMODD=0 . 

SUMEVEN=0. 

DO  110  1=0,  XN{J) 

DADTCURR=CDDADT (DK, R, T, TMUPLOAD) 

IF(DADTCURR.EQ.10. ) THEN 

CYCL£DEP=10. 

GOTO  500 

ENDIF 

ADD=DADTCURR 

C  Perform  the  Simpson's  rule  summations:  FIRST  for  the 

C  first  term,  LAST  for  the  last  term,  SUMODD  for  the  odd 

C  numbered  terms  (except  the  first),  and  SUMEVEN  for  the 

C  even  numbered  terms  (except  the  last) , 

IF(I.EQ.0)THEN 

FIRST=ADD 

ELSEIF (I .EQ.IFIX (XN ( J) ) ) THEN 
LAST=ADD 

C  MOD  (I,  2)  checlcs  whether  the  current  counter  is  even  or  odd 

C  An  even  I  will  be  returned  as  zero. 

ELSEIF (MOD (1,2) .EQ.0)THEN 
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SUMEVEN-SUMEVEN+ADD 

ELSE 

SUMODD=SUMODD+ADD 

ENDIF 

DADTPREV=DADTCDRR 

C  Increment  the  time  step,  the  cycle  division  count  (if 
C  necessary) ,  the  time  into  cycle,  the  stress  intensity 
C  factor,  and  the  temperature. 

TM  =  TIME(J-l)  +  DTM  *  (I+l) 

K  =  KMIN  +  DK  *  DKPERC(J~1)  +  (TM-TIME ( J“l) )  *  DKSLOPE 
T  =  TMIN  +  DT  *  DTPERC(J-l)  +  (TM-TIME ( J-1) )  *  DTSLOPE 

110  CONTINUE 

C  Calculate  the  total  cycle-dependent  crack  growth  using 

C  Simpson's  rule, 

CYCLEDEP^ (DTM/3 . ) ♦ (FIRST+4 , *SUMODD+2 . *SUMEVEN+LAST) +CyCLEDEP 
TM=TIME(J) 

IFdM.LT.  (TMUPLOAD-(DTM/10.)  ) )  THEN 
DTM=  (TIME  (J) -TIME  (J-1)  )  /XN  ( J) 

CALL  INCREMNT ( I, J, TM, DTM, K, DK, KMIN, T, DT, TMIN) 

GOTO  800 

ENDIF 

DO  500  II  =  1  ,  XN(J)  *  5 

C  I,J,TM,K,  and  T  are  incremented  for  the  rest  of  the 

C  cycle . 

IF(TM.GE. (TMTOT-(DTM/10.) ) )  GOTO  600 

CALL  INCREMNT { I , J, TM, DTM, K, DK, KMIN , T , DT , TMIN ) 

500  CONTINUE 

600  RETURN 

END 

C  - 

C  Function  CDDADT  calculates  the  instantaneous  cycle- 

C  dependent  crack  growth  rate  as  a  function  of  stress 

C  intensity  range,  (DK) ,  load  ratio  (R) ,  temperature  (T) , 

C  and  loading  time  of  the  cycle  (TMUPLOAD)  using  the 

C  Paris  law  equation. 


FUNCTION  CDDADT (DK,R,T, TMUPLOAD) 

COMMON/BLK12 /DKTKRES 
COMMON / BLK 1 3 / GAMMA 


n  o 
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CALL  CDPARPAR (CDCOFT, T, DKOPPER, DKTHRES) 

C  If  DK  exceeds  the  experimental  data  range,  set  CDDADT  equal 

IF(DK.GE.DKUPPER)THEN 
CDDADT=10. 


C  If  DK  is  less  than  the  threshold  value,  there  is  no  cycle- 
C  dependent  crack  growth;  CDDADT  =  0. 

ELSE IF (DK.LE. DKTHRES) THEN 
CDDADT=0 . 

C  If  DK  is  greater  than  threshold  and  less  than  the  upper 

C  limit  of  the  data  range,  then  the  cycle-dependent 

C  contribution  to  crack  growth  rate  is  computed  using  the 
C  Paris  law  equation. 

ELSE 

CALL  PARIS (CDCOFT,DK,CDDADN) 

CDDADT=CDDADN / TMUP  LOAD 

END  IF 


RETURN 

END 


C  - 

C  Subroutine  CDPARPAR  determines  the  Paris  parameters  for  a 

C  given  material  and  load  ratio,  R.  These  parameters  are 

C  determined  from  low-temperature,  high-frequency  fatigue 

C  tests  and  are  used  to  establish  the  cycle-dependent 

C  contribution  to  crack  growth  (damage) .  This  subroutine  is 

C  called  from  the  main  program  to  establish  the  threshold 

value  of  delta  K,  and  is  also  called  by  the  cycle- 
dependent  damage  function,  CYCLEDEP. 

SUBROUTINE  CDPARPAR (CDCOFT, T, DKUPPER, DKTHRES) 


C  CDCOFT  below  is  taken  to  be  the  lower  than  that  of  the  isothermal  150  C 

C  data.  The  cycle  depedent  damage  is  assumed  to  be  temperature  independent. 

CDCOFT  =  7.9E-13 

DKUPPER  =  120.0 
DKTHRES  =20.0 
RETURN 
END 


C  - 

C  Function  TIMEDEP  calculates  the  time-dependent  damage  term 
C  for  a  given  delta-K  (DK) ,  test  load  ratio  (R) ,  minimum 

C  cycle  temperature  (TMIN) ,  maximum  cycle  temperature  (TMAX) , 

C  phase  angle  between  load  and  temperature  (PA) ,  test 

C  frequency  (FREQ) ,  and  number  of  integration  steps  (XN) . 

C  The  function  integrates  crack  growth  (da/dt) 


ooooo  oo  o  oooooo  oo 
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C  over  the  loading  portion  of  the  thermal-mechanical  fatigue 

C  cycle  as  the  crack  tip  velocity  is  increasing  using 

C  Simpson’s  rule. 

FUNCTION  TIMEDEP  (DK, R, TMIN, TMAX, TMTOT, TMUPLOAD, TMNONDEC) 
REAL  K,KMAX,KMIN,LAST 

COMMON/BLK6/TIME(10) ,DKPERC(10) ,DTPERC(10) 

COMMON /BLK7/XN (10) , TMSTEP (10) 

COMMON/BLK8/DKSLOPE, DTSLOPE 
COMMON/BLKll /CHECK 
COMMON / BLKl 3 / GAMMA 


C  Define  the  constants  for  the  entire  cycle. 

C  The  minimum  K  of  the  cycle  is  KMIN,  and  the  maximum  K  of  the 

C  cycle  is  KMAX.  The  temperature  range  of  the  cycle,  DT,  is 
C  the  difference  between  TMAX  and  TMIN. 

KMAX=DK/(1.-R) 

KMIN=R*KMAX 

DT=TMAX-TMIN 


C  Define  the  constants  for  the  first  division  (  segment, 

C  portion)  of  the  cycle. 

J  is  the  cycle  division  counter.  J  will  vary  from  1  to 
NDMDIV,  the  total  number  of  divisions  in  the  TMF  cycle. 


J=1 


The  time  step  size,  DTM,  is  defined  as  the  time  of  the 
integration  segment  divided  by  the  number  of  time  step 
increments  over  that  segment.  The  integrations  are 
typically  stopped  before  the  end  of  cycle  is  reached. 

Note  that  DTM  is  not  consistent  with  the  use  of  DK  or  DT, 
which  both  refer  to  ranges  over  the  cycle. 


Define  DTM  for  the  first  portion  (J=l)  of  the  cycle. 
DTM==(TIME(1)  -TIME(O)  )  /XN(1) 


Define  the  slopes  of  the  DK  vs.  TM  and  the  DT  vs.  TM 
curves  for  the  first  segment  of  the  cycle  (J=l) . 

DKSLOPE=DK* ( DKPERC  ( 1 ) -DKPERC ( 0 ) ) / ( TIME ( 1 ) -TIME ( 0 ) ) 
DTSL0PE=DT*(DTPERC(1) -DTPERC (0) ) / (TIME ( 1) -TIME (0) ) 


Initialize  for  the  first  segment  of  the  cycle. 

The  initial  time,  stress  intensity,  and  temperature  are 
determined.  These  are  set  to  their  values  at  J=0,  which 
defines  the  first  endpoint  of  the  first  cycle  increment. 
This  endpoint  must  be  defined  at  TM=0. 


TM=0. 
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K-KMIN+DK*DKPERC (0) 
T=TMIN+DT*DTPERC (0) 


C  TIMEDEP  is  set  equal  to  zero  initially.  TIMEDEP  will  be 

C  calculated  (and  subsequently  summed)  for  each  division  of 

C  the  cycle  until  TM  reaches  TMNONDEC. 

TIMEDEP=0.0 

C  Set  DADTPREV,  da/dt  for  the  previous  (I-l)  sample,  equal 

C  to  zero. 

DADTPREV=0.0 


C  I  is  the  time  step  counter.  I  is  set  equal  to  zero  for  the 
C  first  inteqration  step  of  each  portion  of  the  cycle.  Here, 

C  I  is  set  equal  to  zero  only  for  the  first  division  of  the 

C  cycle . 

C  I  will  vary  from  0  to  (TIME (J) -TIME (J-l) /DTM) . 

800  CONTINUE 

C  Initialize  for  the  first  calculation  of  each  segment. 

C  Set  ail  odd  and  even  (except  first  and  last)  components  of 

C  the  Simpson’s  Rule  summation  to  zero.  This  is  required 

C  since  summations  start  at  SUMODD+(lst  odd  val-ue)  and 

C  SDMEVEN+(lst  even  value). 

SUMODD=0 . 

SUMEVEN=0 . 

DO  110  1=0,  XN(J) 

DADTCURR  =  1.70E-5  *  EXP (-12000.  /  (T  +  273.))  *  (DK)  **2.1 

IFCDADTCURR.EQ.IO.)  THEN 

TIMEDEP=10 . 

GOTO  500 

ENDIF 

C  If  the  crack  tip  velocity  is  decreasing,  •  there  is  no 

C  additional  crack  growth. 

IF ( 1 , 0  5  *DADTCURR . LT . DADTPREV) THEN 

ADD=0. 

ELSE 

ADD=DADTCURR 

ENDIF 

C  Perform  the  Simpson's  rule  summations:  FIRST  for  the  first 


o  o  no 
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C  term,  LAST  for  the  last  term,  SUMODD  for  the  odd  numbered 

C  terms  (except  the  first),  and  SUMEVEN  for  the  even  numbered 

C  terms  (except  the  last) . 

IF(I.EQ.O)THEN 

FIRST=ADD 

ELSEIF  (I  .GE.  IFIX(XN(J)))  THEN 
LAST-ADD 

ELSEIF{M0D(I,2) .EQ.0)THEN 
SUMEVEN-SUMEVEN+ADD 
ELSE 

SUMODD-SUMODD+ADD 

ENDIF 

DADTPREV=DADTCURR 

C  Increment  the  time  step,  the  cycle  division  count  (if 

necessary) ,  the  time  into  cycle,  the  stress  intensity 
factor,  and  the  temperature. 

IF  (I  .LT.  IFIX(XN(J)))  THEN 

TM  =  TIME{J“1)  +  DTM  *  (I+l) 

K  =  KMIN  +  DK  *  DKPERC(J“1)  +  (TM-TIME ( J-1) )  *  DKSLOPE 
T  ==  TMIN  +  DT  *  DTPERC(J-l)  +  (TM-TIME  (J-1)  )  *  DTSLOPE 

ENDIF 

Return  with  new  values  of  I,  J,  TM,  K,  and  T  for  next 
calculation  of  Simpsons  Rule  integration  components. 

110  CONTINUE 

C  Calculate  the  total  time-dependent  crack  growth  using 

C  Simpson's  rule. 

TIMEDEP- (DTM/3 . ) * (FIRST+4 . *SUMODD+2 . *SUMEVEN+LAST) +TIMEDEP 
TM-TIME (J) 

IF (TM.LT, (TMNONDEC- (DTM/10. ) ) ) THEN 
DTM- (TIME (J) -TIME (J-1) ) /XN(J) 

CALL  INCREMNT ( I, J, TM, DTM, K, DK, KMIN, T, DT, TMIN) 

GOTO  800 

ENDIF 

DO  500  II  =  1,  XN(J)  *  5 

C  I,J, TM,K,  and  T  are  incremented  for  the  rest  of  the  cycle. 

IF (TM.LT. (TMTOT- (DTM/10.) ) ) GOTO  600 


CALL  INCREMNT ( I , J, TM, DTM, K, DK, KMIN , T , DT , TMIN ) 
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500  CONTINUE 

600  RETURN 

END 


C  - 

SUBROUTINE  INCREMNT (I, J, TM, DTM, K, DK,  KMIN, T, DT, TMIN) 

REAL  K,KMIN 

COMMON/BLK6/TIME (10) ,DKPERC (10) ,DTPERC (10) 
COMMON/3LK7/XN(10) ,TMSTEP (10) 

COMMON/BLK8/DKSLOPE,DTSLOPE 

C  Only  increment  the  cycle  divison  count  if  the  current 
C  time  into  the  cycle  exceeds  the  maximum  time  of  the 
C  J*th  cycle  divison. 

IF( (TM+DTM) .GT. (TIME ( J) + (DTM/10 . ) ) )THEN 

TM=TIME(J) 

J=J+1 

DKSLOPE=DK* (DKPERC ( J) -DKPERC (J-1) ) / (TIME ( J) -TIME (J-1) ) 
DTSLOPE=DT* (DXPERC ( J) -DTPERC (J-1) ) / (TIME ( J) -TIME (J-1) ) 

DTM= (TIME ( J) -TIME (J-1) ) /XN ( J) 

1=0 

RETURN 

ENDIF 


C  Increment  the  time  step  count,  and  time  into  cycle. 

1=1+1 

TM=TIME(J-1) +DTM*I 

K=KMIN+DK* DKPERC (J-1)  +  (TM-TIME (J-1)  )  *DKSLOPE 
T=TMIN+DT^DT?ERC (J-1) + (TM-TIME (J-1) ) *DTSLOPE 


RETURN 

END 

C  - 

C  Subroutine  PARIS  uses  a  Paris  law  fit 

C  to  calculate  the  crack  growth  rate,  DADN,  given  the 

C  intensity  range,  DK,  and  the  appropriate  Paris  coefficient. 

C 


SUBROUTINE  PARIS (COFT, DK, DADN) 
DADN  =  COFT  *  (DK)  **2.7 


RETURN 

END 
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